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Labour board bobbles break in 
‘hot bottle’ battle 


by Alan Fossen 

The Labour Relations 
Board is having a hard time 
sgeezing out a solution to 
the problems in the 
struggle between Local 
#604 Retail Wholesale and 
Seagrams in New West- 
minster. 

The Board has ruled that 
Seagrams must put an end 
to the illegal lockout of its 
employees and yet won’t 
tell the company directly to 
start up the bottling plant 
and get those bottling plant 
employees back to work. 

The situation at B.C. 
Distillery's (Seagrams) 
plant remains confused. 
The production workers are 
back at work but the 
bottling workers are re- 
ceiving full pay for not 
working. Every morning at 
8:00 a.m. the bottling 
workers report for work 
only to be sent home. This 
completes their day work- 
ed. How long this situation 
will continue is anyone's 
guess according to Local 

604 head Keith Sheedy. 

But the board got itself 
out of a diey situation by 
not having to make a 
on on the important 
stion of whether or not a 
worker has the right to 
refuse to handle goods 
declared hot by a union. 
The B.C. Federation in 
consultation with Loc. 

WDSU and the Glass 
and Ceramic Union rep- 
resenting workers at Dom- 
inion Glass dropped the 
“hot” edict on Seagrams 
products on the 8th of 
April. 

“The union wanted to 
get people back to work and 
you can’t ask unions not to 
handle a product which is 
being produced and hand- 
led by the workers them- 
selves,"’ was the rational 
given by Sheedy for the 
lifting of the “hot” edict. 

Sheedy has been in court 
on the 17th and 18th 
testifying against Seagrams 
on the contempt of court 
charges brought against 
the company for failing to 
comply with the ruling of 
the board. Sheedy feels 
that the whole thing may be 
thrown out of court because 
of technicalities. 

For the time being the 
workers at Seagrams re- 
main content. The pro- 
duction workers are back at 
work and the bottling 
workers are receiving their 
wages, but this situation 
could well become de- 
moralizing for the bottling 
workers in the long run and 
cause a split between the 
two groups of workers, 
which is probably the 
company’s intention. 

The younger more pro- 
gressive workers are in the 
bottling operations of the 
plant and it was these 
workers who brought in 
RWDSU and threw out the 


old union. The production 
workers are generally more 
interested in remaining at 
work and avoiding any 
trouble with the company. 

If the court throws out 
the contempt of court 
charges against the comp- 
any then the situation will 
become even more con- 
fusing. What will be the 


next move of the board and 
more importantly, the 
workers and union at 
Seagrams? 

The situation at Domin- 
ion Glass is more clear and 
the Board has again made 
the ruling that the five 
forklift drivers (one has quit 
in the interim) must be 
rehired and paid lost back 


wages. 
Of course the dropping of 
the “hot” edict has re- 
moved the contentious 
issue at Dominion and the 
workers are basically satis- 
fied with the situation. 
The Board ruled that the 
union had conducted an 
illegal work stoppage but 


that the company had: 


provoked the situation by 
the firing of the six workers 
who refused to handle the 
“hot” glass: destined for 
Seagrams in the east. 

John Lyons, head of the 
Glass and Ceramics Union 
at Dominion, says the 
company seems to have 
dropped its law suit against 
the union for damages 
arising out of lost pro- 
duction from an illegal 
shutdown. The union has 
not heard from the comp- 
any ever since the union 
rejected a company griev- 
ance on the lost time issue 
for being unclear and not 
acceptable according to the 
collective agreement. 


SFU administration stalling 
-- shutdown seen for May 


by Bob Rosen 


The Pauline Jewett ad- 
ministration at Simon Fra- 
ser University doesn’t want 
to shirk its duty. They are 
doing their very best to 
contribute to the current 
attack by all levels of 
government and business 
on workers in the public 
sector. Business interests 
dominate the Board of 
Governors of Simon Fraser. 
Specifically, the admini- 
stration is attacking the 
largely female clerical and 
technical workers. 


Their union, the Assoc- 
iation of University. and 


al College Employees (AUCE) 


has been attempting for 
four months to negotiate a 
first contract. Right from 
the beginning the universi- 
ty did everything possible 
to stall negotiations. When 
negotiations finally got 
underway, the university 
tried to stall talking about 
money, the biggest concern 
of the underpaid clerical 
and library workers who 
make up most of the 
bargaining unit. 

AUCE is asking for $332 
a month across-the-board 
increase. This is the differ- 
ence between the current 
rate of the lowest paid 
clerical worker and the 
current rate of the lowest- 
paid unionized janitorial 
workers. ‘‘Negotiating a 
settlement at the current 
marketplace rates for cleri- 
cal workers will do nothing 
to alter the glaring inequal- 
ities women office workers 
have traditionally suffer- 
ed,” I was told by a 
member of the negotiating 
committee. 

Negotiators for the ad- 
ministration have conceded 
that AUCE's “catch up” 
proposal is just, in theory. 
But they claim that funds 
are not available. It was 
only job action that pushed 
the administration even to 
talk about money issues. 

Three and a half weeks 
ago, the local voted 85% in 
favour of authorizing the 
negotiating committee to 
use the strike weapon. 
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On Monday, April 14, 
there was a one-day walk- 
out. The only money offer 
the university has come up 
with so far is $132 across- 
the-board, which is no- 
where near what AUCE 
would accept. 

Among other clauses the 
union already has won: 

1. A modified union shop 
(present staff don’t have to 
join the union, but all new 
employees do, and there’s 
a compulsory dues check- 
off for everybody), 

2. A strike and lockout 
clause which allows AUCE 
members to refuse to cross 


“CKIG stri 


by David Ticoll 


The next two weeks will 
see a new turning point in 
the strike for a first contract 
at Vancouver radio station 
CKLG. Despite the fact that 
a few more people have 
gone back to work, the 
remaining core of about 15 
strikers refuses to give up, 
and plans are afoot to 
escalate the struggle. 


“We're ready to turn this 
into a California grape- 
workers situation,” says 
CUPE local 686 organizer 
Richard Hughes, referring 
to the years-long battle for 
unionization fought by agri- 
cultural workers in the US. 

After a union picket 
succeeded in turning away 
so many customers that 
Kelly’s record store pulled 
its ads off the station, 
management obtained an 
injunction forbidding the 
union from picketing adver- 
tisers. 

Since advertising is the 
main source of revenue for 
a radio station, it must be 
cut off if the: union is to 
win. The injunctionis under 
appeal, but in any case it 
seems likely that flying 
teams will be leafletting 
advertisers’ doorways be- 
ginning this week. 

The union also will be 
seeking to broaden its base 
of public support. Support- 
ers are urged to join the 
picket line at Richards & 


any picket line, legal or 
illegal, with no fear of job 
loss, 


3. 16 week paid paternity 
leave. 


The key issue remains 
money. AUCE negotiators 
are urging the university to 
bargain seriously this week 
or face a strike. 

Without a substantial 
wage offer, it is likely there 
will be an all-out strike 
during registration the first 
week in May. AUCE 
probably will seek to shut 
the university down com- 
pletely and urge students, 


ers escalate 


Nelson. Local 686 members 
are available to address 
union meetings and other 
forums. 

While some of the people 
who crossed over to man- 
agement are scabs, others 
remain allies. Hughes says 
that the strike, on since 
February 1, has put the 
squeeze on some peoples’ 
finances. “Some of the 
people inside are still 
members of the union. It 
makes things far easier for 
us, because we’re now 
getting information on what 
management is up to.” 

One thing is clear: if 
people have gone back, it is 
only because the owners of 
CKLG, and behind them, 
the entire Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters, are 
determined to go to any 
lengths to prevent unioni- 
zation in private radio. The 
major point of contention in 
the sporadic negotiations 
has always been the union 
security clause. 

This week, hearing be- 
fore the Canada Labour 


faculty and other workers 
not to cross their lines, 

During last Monday's 
walkout, students and fa- 
culty were urged to cross 
the lines to put pressure on 
the administration facili- 
ties. Other university work- 
ers were asked not to cross 
the lines, and they cooper- 
ated. 

The student council 
passed motions supporting 
AUCE’s contract demands 
and were on the picketlines 
with their own leaflet 


(approved by AUCE) urg- 
ing students to cooperate 
with the union strategy. 


Relations Board 


(CLRB) 
will reveal many of the 
things that have gone on, 
The station owners, Moffatt 
Broadcasting, are accused 
of negotiating in bad faith, 


discriminating against 
union members, threaten- 
ing them with blacklist, 
interfering with legal union 
activity, and with the right 
of employees to participate 
in the union. 

If the CLRB finds in 
favour of Local 686, the 
decision will be entered in 
the registry of the Federal 
Court of Canada — and if 
management continues its 
provocations, it will be 
liable to fines or imprison- 
ment. 

The BC Federation of 
Labour is now taking the 
position that this is a battle 
over the basic right to 
unionization. Militant and 
progressive people can do 
no less. Once again, the 
picket line is at the corner 
of Richards & Nelson. 
Strike headquarters are just 
across the street. 


FRIENDSHIP FIRST — 
COMPETITION SECOND 


Sports in China 
Film and discussion 


April 25 
Downtown Library 
Burrard & Robson 
7:30 p.m. 


Hot lunch demonstators 
give Levi heartburn 


by Stan Persky 


Upstairs in the legislative 
dining room on April 17, 
the MLA’s were deciding 
whether to eat sweetbreads 
($2.50), halibut steak 
($2.25), seafood salad ($2), 
cheese omelette ($2), or 
lobster tail ($3.30). A 
$30,000 annual subsidy 
from taxpayers’ money 
keeps hot lunch prices 
reasonable for the poli- 
ticians. 

Downstairs in the corri- 
dors of Victoria’s provincial 
parliament buildings, 125 
protesting parents, child- 
ren and workers were 
eating their lunches out of 
brown paper bags. The 
women-led demonstration, 
organized by parents and 
childcare workers of South 
Hill Daycare Centre, had 
been called to demand that 
Human Resources Minister 
Norm Levi reverse his edict 
to cancel the hot lunch 
program at South Hill. 

The demonstrators had 
been confronted at the foot 
of the dining room stairs by 
three beefy security 
guards. “It was really 
grim,” protesting parent 
Ellen Frank said, describ- 
ing the scuffle. “All I could 


as my.son Jesse School, Pooh Corner, 


screaming cause he was 
getting trampled. When 
the guards started kicking 
the kids, we decided to just 
park ourselves in the 
corridor.” 

The kids’ chant of “we 
want our lunch” echoed up 
the stairs into the lunch- 
room where the politicians 
were pondering a selection 
of three desserts. While the 
demonstrators ate their bag 
lunches and deposited 
flushabye diapers in the 
trashcans, Social Credit 
leader Bill Bennett sidled 
up with an offer to bring the 
protesters onto the legisla- 
ture floor to address the 
afternoon session. ‘‘What 
did Social Credit ever do for 
daycare?’’ demonstration 
spokeswoman Frances Hor- 
witz snapped back, reject- 
ing Bennett's bid to use 
them as political cannon 
fodder. 

After the sit-in lunch, a 
visibly annoyed Levi met 
the protesters in the pan- 
elled Oak Room. ‘He said, 
no, no, no and no, and 
besides that, no,” Ellen 
Frank reports. The minister 
trotted out his set piece on 
what a great job the NDP 
had done for daycare. 
When he took office, there 
were only 2,600 kids in 
daycare, now there were 
22,000. In 1972, the Socred 
government spent $1.4 
million on daycare, last 
year his department shelled 
out $13.5 million. Besides, 
a province-wide hot lunch 
program would cost $8 
million, he claimed. 

‘We're not talking about 
30 kids, we’re talking about 


22,000 kids,” Levi said. 

“Right,” replied Frances 
Horwitz. ‘‘Do you want all 
of them to come here?” 
“No, no!” sputtered the 
minister. 


The protesters said that W 


ment estimates and told the 
legislature it should be the 
responsibility of the provin- 
cial government to provide 


while they gave Levi credit > 


for daycare successes, he 
also had to face up to 
everyday failures. 
Hill -has provided hot 
lunches since 1972 for the 
30 children who attend the 
centre, they told Levi. But 
1975 prices have put South 
Hill in debt. The local bank 
manager is breathing down 
South Hill’s neck, threaten- 
ing foreclosure if the centre 


to cover overdue bills. 

The problem is Levi's 
daycare financing formula 
— a combination of parent- 
paid fees and government 
subsidies— which succeeds 
in keeping daycare work- 
ers’ wages down (about 
$550 a month) and still 
doesn’t cover profit-goug- 
ing rents or a range of 
services, including hot 
lunches, that add up to 
what daycare parents and 
workers call ‘‘quality day- 
care”. 


But South Hill parents — È 


and other from the New 


Downtown East Daycare 
and Transition House who 
joined the trek to Victoria 
— think hot lunches make 
good nutritional sense. 
They want daycare workers 
to be paid a living wage. 
They believe the govern- 
ment should be responsible 
for quality daycare. 

“Ok. You people have 
had your input,’’ an impa- 
tient and pissed Levi told 
the protesters, as he 
headed off to,the NDP 
caucus meeting. 

While security guards 
mumbled into their walkie- 
talkies, the demonstrators 
marched to the caucus 
room. They forced the 
government to hear them. 
Many of the parents had 
worked to put the NDP into 
office in 1972. Now they 
were angry. “Norman, I 
walked the streets, I 
knocked on doors for you, I 
believed in the NDP party 
policy on daycare,” a New 
School teacher reminded 
Levi. Daycare organizer 
Betsy Wood turned to 
Consumer Affairs Minister 
Phyllis Young. ‘‘You’re the 
MLA for South Hill,” she 
told Young. ‘‘Many of us 
hired babysitters and took 
the bus across town to 
campaign for you and get 
you elected. You never 
visited South Hill. You 
didn’t even have the 
courtesy to call us and say 
you were busy when we 
invited you.” 

The confrontation had 
some effect. NDP back- 
bencher Rosemary Brown 
got up during the afternoon 
debate on Levi’s depart- 


South $ 


doesn’t come up with $2500 | 


u Pa 

demani 
a hot meal at least once a 
day for children in its 
daycare centres. 

The Vancouver Burrard 
MLA said she realized such 
a program would be too 


B.C. daycare 


expensive to implement 
immediately, but asked 
Levi to declare it a 
long-term goal of his 


125 parents, children and daycare workers gave Norm 


hot lunch programs for cl care centres. One of ne 


department. 

The daycare people will 
get additional support 
when Vancouver medical 
officer, Dr. Jerry Bonham, 
releases a study his depart- 


strike slated 


by Rick Gordon 

Workers in five Van- 
couver daycare centers 
have served strike notice 
against the Vancouver Re- 
sources Board(VRB). This 
is the first time strike notice 
has been served against a 
daycare employer in B.C. 

The centers affected are 
Pendrell St., Sunrise, St. 
Andrews, Kanata Pre- 
School, and Cedar Cottage. 
Unlike normal parent board 
centers, the five VRB 
affiliated centers have more 
than a parent subsidy pool 
from which their wages 
may be drawn. It is the 
broader funding available 
through the VRB that 
makes the impending strike 
feasible. 

Interest in the Thursday 
April 17, unanimous vote to 
apply for mediation (part of 
the formal preparation for a 
strike) goes well beyond the 
daycare workers in the five 
centers. Norm Levi’s Hu- 
man Resources Department 
(which oversees the VRB) 
has made it known that the 


VRB settlement will be the 
pace setter for all the other 
centers. 

Monica Mitchell, public 
relations officer for the 
Vancouver Municipal and 
Regional Employees Union; 
termed the Thursday meet- 
ing ‘An amazing display of 
solidarity.” She explained 
that the meeting laid plans 
to meet with parents to 
explain the touchy situ- 
ation. 

Thanks to the cynical way 
Levi's department has 
engineered daycare fund- 
ing it is the parents and 
children who stand to be 
hurt most directly by the 
strike. For that reason, the 
workers express great re- 
luctance to walk out. 
“However, we'll continue 
to be underpaid and our 
work undervalued unless, 
for once, we stand up for 
ourselves.” Mitchell said. 

Like all predominantly 
female work sectors, wages 


ment has conducted on 
nutrition. The report is 
expected to push for hot 
lunches for kids in daycare. 


Although the demonstra- 
tors couldn’t budge Levi, 
they were satisfied with 
their protest. *‘We decided 
to highlight the hot lunch 
question,” says Ellen 
Frank, "because that’s our 
problem at South Hill and 
because it’s something 
everybody can under- 
stand.” Militant daycare 
protests in 1973 gradually 
fizzled out as daycare 
organizers became entan- 
gled in debating Levi's 
complicated and often irra- 
tional sets of daycare 
regulations. The regula- 
tions fight was important 
for daycare, but impossible 
for the average person to 
understand. The South 
Hill-led demonstration has 
again focussed attention on 
the larger issue. 


“The fight isn’t just hot 
lunches,” says Frank, “it's 
quality daycare. You can’t 
give somebody a basement 
and say, now you have 
daycare. We realize it’s 
hard to organize. Daycare 
salaries are very low — so, 
naturally, it’s women who 
work there. The govern- 
ment thinks women work- 
ers won't fight. They're 
wrong.” 


She adds, “And the 
parents are usually over 
such a barrel, they'll take 
anything. The parents 
don’t have time to fight, 


demonstration has done is 
united a lot of angry 
people. A lot of people who 
were pretty isolated and 
thought it was hopeless 
have gotten new fuel." 


in daycare have remained 
at low, exploitive levels. 
With training equivalent to 
two years of university a 
daycare supervisor would, 
under the VRB offer, start 
at $584 per month. The 
work is extremely stressful 
and the combination low 
wages and the strain make 
for a high rate of staff 
turnover. 

Levi is expected to 
increase his department's 
per child daycare subsidy 
this year from $120 to 
$135-140. The VRB pro- 
posal to the workers simply 
offers to pass on the 
increase - 17% more 
subsidy - 17% more money. 
An open letter of response 
termed the offer ‘‘totally 
inadequate in view of the 
rising cost of living and 
more importantly in view of 
the responsibility and 
training required of us as 
daycare teachers.” 


NOTICE! NOTICE! 
THE 


PRISONERS’ UNION 
has changed the time of its 


DANCE BENEFIT 


to Monday April 28th 
at Lions Gate Legion Hall 
4th & Trafalgar 
9 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
Tickets at door 


$2.00 
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Optimism after difficul 


CAIMAW 
delegates meet 


by Ken Hansen 
Democracy in action—a 
sadly overused cliche—but 
this is the best way to 
describe the 8th national 
CAIMAW Convention held 
in Winnipeg, April 11-13. 
The Canadian Associ- 
ation of Industrial, Mech- 
anical and Allied Workers 
was formed ten years ago 
as a breakaway from an 


American union in one 
Winnipeg plant. It now. 
encompasses over 5,000 


workers in all four Western 
provinces and is certified in 
over 60 workplaces. It has 
an effect far exceeding its 
numbers in leading the 
struggle for an all-Can- 
adian labour movement, 


totally free of imperialist , 


control. 


= KA? 
we we È 
Delegate Cat! 


Ninety delegates attend- 
ed the convention—miners, 
university workers, metal 
workers, oilworkers, elec- 
trical workers and many 
others. A significant num- 
ber of women came as 
delegates including one 
woman miner. 1500 work- 
ers have joined CAIMAW 
since its last convention in 
1973. The most spectacular 
growth has been in the 
i Bell Copper at 

B.C.; Endako 
molybdenum mine at Fras- 
er Lake, B.C.; and most 
recently the Manibridge 
mine in northern Manitoba, 
where 200 workers are 
getting out of the American 
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Steelworkers union. They 
have been granted a 
certification vote early in 
May, 'and sent 3 delegates 
to the convention. There 
are also several thousand 
other miners in northern 
Manitoba in the Steel- 
workers at Thompson, Lynn 
Lake, Flin Flon, etc., who 
are following Manibridge’s 
events with great interest. 

CAIMAW has just come 
out of a period of severe 
strain on its resources, with 
many costly organizing 
campaigns and a suc- 
cession of long strikes— at 
Endako, Noranda Metal 
Industries in New West- 
minster, Flyer Industries in 
Winnipeg, other small 
shops and now Phillips 
Cables in the Crow’s Nest 


Pass. The union has re- 
mained solid and won 
decent contracts despite 
vicious tactics by the boss, 
especially at Flyer. This 
convention decided to in- 
crease the amount of 
money flowing into the 
national union from the 
locals, to provide funds 
needed for organizing, and 
to build up a substantial 
strike fund. 

The national executive 
board, all but one are 
rank-and-file workers, re- 
tains its present compos- 
ition of table officers and 
one member from each 
local. A move to have 
regional representation was 


Taylor, 


324 Powell St. 
Vancouver 4, B.C. 


BOOKS 


1208 Granville 


not ALL BOOKS 
but the most IMPORTANT 


period 


defeated. The discussion of 
this question brought out 
different positions on the 
meaning of local autonomy 
and rank-and-file control. 
CAIMAW has always 
organized on the basis of 
worker control of a national 
union movement, not the 
right of each local and plant 
to be separate and isolated 
from the movement. One- 
delegate earlier condemned 
those who supported a 
one-shop union as basically 
supporters of company 
unionism, and others 
stressed the idea of union 
members as Canadian 
workers, whether they are 
in a mining local or an 
oilworker local. On the 
other hand, many delegates 
felt that each local needed a 
voice on the national 
executive to ensure that the 
members are informed of 
and control union policy. 

All in all, the discussion 
of constitutional resolutions 
showed that the rank-and- 
file delegates (all but 3 of 
the 90 were from the 
plants) were well informed 
and placed the interests. of 
the Canadian workers up- 
permost. 

The convention discuss- 
ed many policy questions,» 
taking progressive and 
anti-imperialiststances. The 
dependent nature of our 
economy, dominated by the 
U.S., was firmly opposed 
and recommendations were 
made for a national educa- 
tion policy, the safeguard- 
ing of our shores from 
pollution, and natiomal self- 
reliance in energy. Demo- 
cratic rights were upheld, 
especially the basic weap- 
ons of the right to strike 
and picket. 

Regional Vice-President 
Pat McEvoy introduced an 
emergency resolution con- 
demning the federal 
“Green Paper’’ on immig- 
ration as a tool of racism. 
Speakers were almost un- 
animous in agreeing that 
our country has been built 
by the sweat of immigrants 
of all colours, together with 
the only- original Canad- 
ians, the native peoples. 


VANGUARD 


688-5924 


R. Kent 


Secretary Jess 


“Trudeau, Turner and 
Schreyer» have all been 
speaking of the need for 
some means of freezing 
workers’ wages. They don’t 
use the word ‘‘freeze’’ 
these days - they speak of 
““restraint’’, ‘restrictions’, 
“holding down”, ‘‘cutting 
back’’—but in fact they 
mean stopping increases in 
wages. Now those of us 


who have been in the 

labour movement long 

enough to have seen quite a 

few depression re 
isı 


this policy of our 
governors. Because it has 
always been the policy of 
big business and their 
spokesmen in government 
in this country to follow the 
policy of trying to make 
workers pay the cost of 
every depression....When 
they overproduce by their 


Support was given to those 
immigrant groups like East 
Indians here in Vancouver 
who are fearing racist 
attacks. " 

The union 
reaffirmed its support for 
‘the fight in the workplace 
against sexism, and for 
parent-controlled daycare. 
One resolution produced a 
lot of debate,— dealing 
with women’s right to have 
an abortion. Many dele- 
gates confused the reli- 
gious and moral issue of 
whether abortion is right or 
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was keynote 

CAIMAW convention. He is presently secretary- 
treasurer of the Confederation of Canadian Unions, to 
which CAIMAW is affiliated. As CAIMAW National 
Succamore pointed out 
introduction, Rowley was the only Canadian director of 
any American union— the Textile Workers’ Union of 
America, in his case— to refuse to sell. out his 
members. And he was fired for it. 


Kent Rowley speech 


speaker at the 


in his 


standards, and are unable | 
to sell their products as 
they see fit, then somebody 
has got to pay for the 
shut-down factories and the 
wasted materials. And that 
somebody in their view has 
got to be the workers....We 
should tell Trudeau and 
Turner that no matter what 
they might think, we have 
had sufficient experience to 


tell them that we are not 
going to pay for your 
blunders or your greed. We 
are „goi it 
ng we can to 
ensure that a decent living 
standard is maintained for 
theworkersofourcountry.... 
CRUMBLING EMPIRE 
We have got to consider 
that in establishing our 
organization (the CCU) we 
are perhaps falling more in 
line with history than we 
cont. on page /l4 


wrong with the question of 
a woman's democratic right 
to decide to control her own 
body. And of course sexism 
has not been defeated in 
the minds of many of the 
delegates. The vote 
couldn't have been closer - 
38 to 37 in favour. The fact 
that most of the delegates 
were open to discussing 
this type of resolution 
shows that there is a high 
level of unity on basic 
questions, and no reluct- 
ance to be a fighting union 
in all areas. 
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Special Indochina Supplement 


The liberation of Cambodia and Vietnam is an 
historic advance in the worldwide struggle against U.S. 
imperialism. The media have tried to disguise the 
staggering nature of the U.S. defeat and provide no 
explanation of how the victory was won. 

In this supplement the Vietnamese outline their 
present policy in the liberated areas, the history of the 
war and their current objectives. Other articles recount 
the decisive role of women in the liberation of 
Indochina, the strategy of united front and people’s war 


in Vietnam and Cambodia. 


Next issue we will analyze how the war and the 
victory affects Canadian working people and their 


struggles. 


Material prepared by Mordecai Briemberg, John 
Cleveland, Barbara Coward, Colleen Fuller, Steve, 
Garrod, Brian Loomes, David Mole, David Ticoll. 


PRG issues 10-point program 
Unite with a single heart” 


On April 1, the Provi- 
sional Revolutionary gov- 
ernment (PRG) of South 
Vietnam published the fol- 
lowing 10-point policy 
statement regarding the 
administration of the newly 
liberated areas in South 
Vietnam—containing over 
6 million people: 

(1) The complete aboli- 
tion of the puppet regime, 
its administrative machin- 
ery, its armed forces, all its 
organizations; its laws, all 
forms of repression and 
coercion; the rapid estab- 
lishment of people’s revo- 
lutionary authority at all 
echelons of the newly 
liberated areas. 

All organs of the puppet 
administration are placed 
under the direction of the 
revolutionary authority. All 
functionaries of this puppet 
administration are author- 
ized to take up their posts 
again under the revolution- 
ary authority and must 
strictly conform to the 
policies and directives of 
this authority. 

Dissolution of all reac- 
tionary political parties and 
organizations in the pay of 
US imperialism and the 
puppet regime. 

(2) Introduction of demo- 
cratic liberties, -equality, 
and equality of the sexes. 
Guarantees of liberty of 
belief, of assembly, and of 
equality between the vari- 
ous religions. Respect for 
freedom of worship, pro- 
tection of pagodas, church- 
es, holy places and 
temples. 


(3) Application of a policy 
of great unity, reconcilia- 
tion and national concord 
and of opposition to imper- 
ialist aggressors; a strict 
ban on all activities aimed 
at sowing discord, division, 
suspicion between the pop- 
ulation and between the 
various nationalities. 

Everybody, irrespective 
of their financial situation, 
nationality, religious at- 
tachment or political ten- 
dency should unite and in 
the spirit of mutual help set 
about building up a new 
happy and healthy life in 
the liberated zone. 

Realization of equality 
between the majority na- 
tionality and the national 
minorities. Devoted aid will 
be granted to the national 
minorities so they can 
develop their economy and 
culture and improve their 
living conditions. 


(4) In the liberated zone, 
everyone is authorized to 
continue their jobs; their 
duty is to maintain order 
and security and support 
the revolution. 

The people’s revolution- 
ary authority is determined 
to crush all enemy plots, all 
acts of sabotage or counter- 
attack. It will severely 
punish all those who 
disturb order or security, 
who threaten lives or 
property as well as human 
dignity; those who damage 
or sabotage property placed 
under the management of 
revolutionary authorities. 


(5) All property of the 


puppet administration is 
placed forthwith under the 
administration of the PRG 
of South Vietnam. 

All industrial, handicraft 
and commercial enter- 
prises, as well as those of 
transport and communica- 
tions and other socially or 


collectively owned enter-~ 


prises, should start up their 
activities again to serve the 
national economy and the 
daily life of the people. 

(6) Special attention 
should be paid to restoring 
the normal life of the urban 
population, the finding of 
work for unemployed and 
other workers. Business 
people are protected re- 
garding their property, and 
they are authorized to 
continue their commercial 
activities in the interest of 


the nation and of the 
people. 
Orphans, invalids and 


old people will be especially 
cared for. 


(7) Encouragement and 
help will be given to 
peasants to develop their 
agricultural production, for 
others engaged in fishing, 
salt production and forestry 
exploitation. Encourage- 
ment will also be granted to 
plantation owners to devel- 
op their plantations for 
industrial products and for 
fruit orchards, 


(8) Cultural, scientific 
and technical institutions, 
schools and hospitals will 
be reestablished in the 
service of the people; all 
reactionary and depraved 


cultural organizations and 
activities in the pay of 
imperialism and the Thieu 
regime will be strictly 
prohibited. Cultural activi- 
ties of a national and 
healthy character will be 


encouraged. Scientific, 
technological and other 
talent will be greatly 


appreciated in the interest 
of national reconstruction. 


(9) Strict application of 
the policy adopted on 
March 25 by the PRG of 
South Vietnam regarding 
officers and troops of the 
puppet army. 

Soliders, officers, police- 
men, invalids and war 
wounded, former soliders 
and functionaries of the 
puppet administration who 
have left the ranks of the 
enemy to come to the 
liberated zone and who 
have presented themselves 
to the revolutionary author- 
ities in conformity with the 
regulations, and have 
strictly observed the laws of 
the revolutionary authority 
will be helped to earn their 
living; to return to their 
native villages or to volun- 
tarily serve the revolution- 
ary regime according to 
their capacity. Those who 
have rendered services to 
the revolution or have 
carried out meritorious acts 
will be rewarded. Those 
who opposed the revolution 
will be severely punished. 
Criminals who sincerely 
repent their crimes will be 
pardoned. 


(10) The lives and be- 
longings of all foreigners 
will be protected. Every 
foreigner must respect the 
independence and sover- 
eignty of Vietnam; must 
strictly observe the political 
line of the revolutionary 
authority. Foreign resi- 
dents who contribute to the 
struggle of the Vietnamese 
people for their indepen- 
dence and freedom and to 
the work of national recon- 
struction, will be highly 
esteemed. 

The liberated zone of 
South Vietnam represents a 
brilliant achievement of all 
peoples of South Vietnam, 
and solid support for the 
revolution and for total 
liberation of South Viet- 
nam. 

The PRG appeals to all 
compatriots to apply the 
above-mentioned policies, 
to unite with a single heart 
and to fight resolutely ‘to 
defend and build up on a 
sure footing the liberated 
zone. All cadres, fighters 
and those who serve the 
revolutionary administra- 
tion must serve as exam- 
ples in this respect and also 
in explaining these policies 
and in guiding the people in 
‚their implementation. The 
PRG will congratulate and 
worthily reward those who 
ıhave rendered service to 
the revolution or have 
accomplished brilliant ex- 
ploits in the safeguarding 
and the building-up of the 
liberated zone. 
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Nguyan Khac Vien is a 
medical doctor and the 
editor of Vietnamese Stud- 
ies, a series of books on 
Vietnam’s culture, history 
and struggles. He explained. 
how the Vietnamese people’ 
have won in their struggle 
against U.S. imperialism. 
The following are excerpts. . 


The U.S. has proceeded > 


by stages. At each stage, 
they advanced in certain; 
ways, always thinking that, 
it would be enough. From' 
1950-54 they helped the 
French with arms and 
dollars to try to wipe us out. . 

That didn’t work. Second’ 
stage: 1954-60. Physical 
elimination. Our troops 
were evacuated (in accordi 
with the Geneve Agree- 
ments of 1954) and the 
population was terrorized. 
They intended to install 
solidly a puppet regime in, 
the South and then re- 
launch the war of conquest} 
against the North. This was! 
a terrible period. The 
population of the South 
involved in the struggle and 
the militants were massa- 
cred. We were held back by, 
the Geneva Agreement. 
We had to fight with our 
bare hands against the 
people who were murder- 
ing us. It was much harder 
than the bombings. After- 
wards the people took up 
armed struggle (1960). 

Fhe Diem regime col- 
lapsed. So the Americans 
passed to a new stage. That 
was 1961. They tried what 
they called ‘‘special war’’: 
they equipped, and consid- 
erably reinforced the Sai- 

on army raised to 
000 men. with elec- 
tronic equipment, helicop- 
ters, artillery, tanks and 
about 25,000 US advisors. 

They tried first of all to 
annihilate the units of 
regular troops of the 
liberation front, and then 
regroup the whole popula- 
tion. Against these units of 
regular troops, they used 
helicopters, their best wea- 
pons. They thought that 
helicopters were the abso- 
lute weapons against the 
guerillas. 

They herded people into 
strategic hamlets. Drain off 
the water to catch the fish, 
as they say. That was the 
beginning. The people de- 
fended themselves and the 
plan was brought to fiasco 
in 1965. So they had to take 
recourse to new methods. 

In February 1965, satura- 
tion bombing and American 
landings in the South. 
Always to make us accept 
their conditions rapidly. In 
October of 1965, there were 
700,000 Saigon troops and 
180,000 Americans, plus 
the Seventh Fleet. They 
launched a counter-offen- 
sive in the dry season to try 
to destroy the base of 
resistance and annihilate 
the main regular units. This 
lasted from October to 
April. Without result. So 
they brought reinforce- 
ments in 1966. At the end 
of 1966, there were 400,000 
Americans. They launched 
a second offensive to try to 
do the same thing. 

That also failed. In 1967 
they brought more rein- 


They thought that helicopters were the absolute weapons against the guerillas. A 
mistake. 


“Now the offensive 
belongs to us” 


forcements and their num- 
bers rose to 540,000. But in 
spite of these reinforce- 
ments, this time they did 
not launch an important 
counter-offensive as in 1965 
and 1966. This is signifi- 
cant. 


In 1968, we launched the 
Tet offensive. This was not 
so much to retake the cities 
as to show that the 
presence of 540,000 Ameri- 
cans was to no avail. We 
could be everywhere in 
spite of these 540,000 men. 

It was at that moment 
that the Wall Street Journal 
wrote that the US could not 
win. And Johnson accepted 
the Paris Conference, while 
preparing another policy 
which Nixon would apply, 
“Vietnamization’’. To Viet- 
namize means to destroy 
the whole countryside and 
force everybody into the 
army which has 1,200,000 
men counting the police 
(1973). 

There remained the 
“sanctuary’’ of Sihanouk. 
His neutralist regime both- 
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ered them. They thought 
that their coup d'etat 
against Sihanouk and the 
invasion of Cambodia 
would be the fatal blow to 
the Vietnamese resistance 
and at the same time bring 
Cambodia over to their 
side. Kill two birds with 
one stone. A mistake. 

The South Vietnamese 
resistance could henceforth 
count on the,Cambodian 
resistance for support. In 
1971, there was a Laotian- 
Cambodian-South Vietnam- 
ese resistance. With North 
Vietnam that made four 
fronts open against Ameri- 
can colonialism. But the 
communication lifeline 
passed through southern 
Laos. The Saigon clique 
and their American llies 
wanted to destroy this net 
of communications. This 
was when they used their 
best Saigon divisions, pre- 
pared mostly since 1969. 

1969-70: they launched 
the operation on Route N. 
9. With Americans protect- 
ing the rear on the Saigon 
side. They concentrated 
2,000 planes and helicop- 


ters over 50 kilometers. 

The route runs between 
two ranges of hills. They 
occupied the hills with 
helicopters. We had fore- 
seen this. We were waiting 
for them when the helicop- 
ters landed. They were 
greeted by our artillery. 
What a tragedy! Several 
hundred helicopters all of 
which were parachuted 
onto the hills. But they kept 
a solid outer defense line, 
and the pacification was 
intesively continued all 
over the countryside. 

We launched the offen- 
sive of March 1972. The 
surprise for them was our 
artillery and our tanks. 
They pretend to control the 
whole jungle , not even a 
fly could get past. Our 
tanks got through. 

First, we broke the belt 
of fortifications and then 
blocked the best Saigon 
divisions. The guerilla has 
been able to regain ground 
little by little on the plains. 

The offensive of 1972 was 
not so much to gain 
territory. It was to neutral- 
ize the Saigon army, and 


permit the rebirth of the 
guerillas. It can not be said 
either that Nixon replied to 
this by the bombings on the 
North. Even if there hadn’t 
been an offensive, the 
bombings would have taken 
place. Because they wanted 
to finish it off. There are 
always battles in the South. 
This means that there still 
exists a pretext for bomb- 
Ang the North. Thus, you 
see how things have pro- 
gressively passed from one 
stage to another. After the 


8-52’s, it looks like they. 


@on’t have anything new. 
Apparently, they have ex- 
hausted their technology. 


Let me get back to the 
year of 1965, which was a 
trucial year for us. On the 
one hand, the US bombed 
the North and on the other, 
they landed in the South. 
At this time, many of our 
friends around the world 
despaired. 

We told ourselves: on the 
global plan, there is the 
world revolution which is in 
the offensive position and 
US imperialism is on the 
defensive one. US imperial- 
ism which has to confront a 
triple revolutionary move- 
ment. The three currents 
as we say in Vietnam, are 
the socialist countries, the 
national movements for 
liberation and the working 
class movements for peace 
and democracy inside the 
capitalist countries, In this 
convergence, we find that 
US imperialism has to fight 
on the defensive. It is not in 
the 19th century anymore. 
There are certainly some 
coup d’etats here and 

“There 


"are some 


regimes which collapse and 
side with imperialism, but 
on the whole, imperialism 
is on the defensive. 

In this situation, a 
national movement has the 
chance and means, even if 
it is apparently weak and 
ill-equipped, to stand and 


go forward. 
On the national level, 
when the French troops 


landed in Saigon in 1945, 
they were not as strong as 
the Americans in 1965, but 
we were obliged to hold a 
defensive strategy. We had 
conceded the cities — 
Saigon, Hanoi. We were 
obliged to leave the cities, 
to withdraw into the coun- 
trysides and jungles. It was 
very hard. But it was the 
strategy to follow. 

Did we do it again in 
1965? We said no. The 
situation had changed. Now 
the offensive belonged to 
us. 

The Americans have 
embarked in a situation of 
weakness in order to stave 
off a prior defeat. Therefore 
we did not step back this 
time. We used the offen- 
sive strategy by attacking 
the Americans at the point 
of debarcation, where they 
could be found. The whole 
US machine is very strong 
and powerful. But it has its 
snags, weaknesses, and 
deficiencies, We must not 
let ourselves be impressed. 
We must watch carefully to 
locate the snag. If we panic, 
if we close our eyes, we 
cannot see anymore. 


Feb., 1973 


The victory of the Vietnamese is a 
staggering defeat for US imperialists 


“Tt is now almost univer- 
sally conceded that the 
American intervention in 
Vietnam was a mistake.” 
So Time magazine tells us 
in its April 14 editorial. 

“It was a mistake. 
Really, we didn’t mean it. 
One thing just led to 
another. You know how it 
is. Sure, it was unfortunate, 
even tragic — but we did 
mean well. Anyhow, it 
wasn’t that important. Why 
make a mountain out of a 
molehill? Vietnam wasn’t a 
real test. Like we said, it 
was just a mistake.” 

For decades US imperial- 
ism has been at war against 
the Vietnamese people. But 
now that the verdict is in for 
all to see, they would rather 
we forgot the whole thing. 
Pleading good intentions 
and sad mistakes they say, 
“It is time to begin anew”. 
They harbour the vain hope 
this last gimmick will make 
all their preceding defeats 
appear less staggering. 


STOP THE WHEEL OF 
HISTORY OR WE’LL BE 
RUN OVER 

US rulers chose Vietnam 
as their testing ground. 

launched the most — 
intensive and protracted 
military effort of their 
history to try and defeat a 
national liberation move- 
ment. They set out to prove 
they could control the 
countries of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America as their 
own neo-colonies. 

The US empire had 
“lost’’china to the Chinese 
people. They had ‘‘lost’’ a 
good part of Korea to the 
Korean people. But they 
were determined not to 
“lose” Vietnam to the 
Vietnamese people. The 
greatest intervention in 
history by the strong 
against the seemingly weak 
was no mistake. It just was 
a monumental failure. 

From Roosevelt right 
through to Ford, each time 
an American tactic met 
with defeat in Vietnam, the 
US escalated its interven- 
tion. They believed another 
escalation would bring the 
vietory that had just es- 
caped them (see Nguyen 
Khac Vien’s history of the 
war). Each new escalation 
did bring death to hundreds 
of thousands, Vietnamese 
and American people. But 
at the end there still was 
one more U.S. defeat, until 
the maximum use of its war 
technology has ended in 
complete  collapse....with 
the political wizard, Kiss- 
inger, crying in the corner. 
If the world were his ball 
he'd pick it up, take it home 
and tell the rest of us we 
couldn’t play with it any- 
more. 

Such is the nature of 
imperialism: play by our 
rules or don’t play. at all. 
What the Vietnamese have 


proven is that each people 
can set its own rules for its 
own homeland. 


NO GAME OF CHESS, 
FRESH BEGINNING 
“In a game of chess if 
you lose one game, you 
sweep the board clean, 
each side gathers up his 
pieces and you start again. 
Not so in war”, observed 
Nguyen Huu Tho, head of 
the Provisional Revolution- 
ary Government, of Viet- 
nam. Each new maneouvre 


NO 


starts where the last 
maneouvre ended. 
When the American 


“special war’’ from 1960-65 
failed, a war in which they 
supplied everything but the 
combat troops, the U.S. 
escalated to “limited war’’. 


“When they move their 
troops into ‘limited war’ 
they move into a situation 
in which our men were 
already in position on the 
chessboard, in a winning 
position.... Whatever posi- 
tions they captured have 
been immediately encircled 
by our forces and this will 
continue’’, said Huu Tho in 
November 1965. 

In fact the current 
military battle is not a 
“generalized North Viet- 
namese offensive” but the 
last stage of ‘‘people’s 
war”. The encirclement of 
the cities by the country- 
side, essentially by local 
guerrillas and regional 
forces, has reached such a 
point that a few sharp 
blows by regular forces of 


the national liberation 
movement of south Viet- 
nam brings down the 
U.S./Thieu house of cards. 
Encirclement is replaced by 
the final phase, occupation 
of the cities, 

Nor is the world-wide 
battle between U.S. imper- 
ialism and national libera- 
tion movements a game of 
chess, with new begin- 
nings. The present carries 
with it the seeds of the 
future. 

Ho Chi Minh, the great- 
est Vietnamese leader of 
the 20th century, always 
argued the U.S. would fail. 
In 1966 he wrote: ‘‘The war 
may last another five, ten, 
twenty or more years. 
Hanoi,Haiphong and other 
cities and enterprises may 


be destroyed, but the 
Vietnamese people will not 
be intimidated. Nothing is 
more precious than in- 
dependence and freedom.” 
Ho was very clear what 
this signified for people 
outside Vietnam. ‘Once 
they have failed in South 
Vietnam, they will also fail 
everywhere else. That is 
the international signifi- 
cance of the patriotic 
struggle of our compatriots 
in the South with regard to 
the national-liberation 
struggle in the world.” 


In short, the writing is on 
the wall for the U.S. 
empire, and much of it has 
been written with the blood 
of the heroic Vietnamese 
people. 


Atrocities stories fig leaf for defeat, 


Excry. 


“Don’t miss this spine- 
chilling thriller: Human- 
itarian Washington battles 
the Indochinese communist 
devils!” Its a well-worn 
movie. One might almost 
say its worn out. Yet what 
else is there to try and draw 
crowds in these days of the 
declining U.S. empire? 

First scene: opens with 
Vietnamese fleeing the 
communist devils. But the 
camera work is a little 
shakey. When Thieu’s own 
elite troops mow down 
women and children at the 
Danang airport, the direct- 
or quickly shifts the scene-- 
too quickly. (Perhaps he 
thought the wrong side was 
acting the devil. ) 


Second scene: orphans 
snatched to safety by U.S. 
humanitarianism. (Gerald 
Ford hugging baby while 
asking Congress for $1 
billion more for Thieu’s 
military.) The story line 
here just isn’t convincing. 
There’s muttering in the 
theatre: “Hey, where was 
this humanitarianism the 
day before the military 
disintegration of the Thieu 
regime? Who ‘are they 
kidding? We know even 
communist devils don’t eat 
babies.” 


and atocities-- this should 
hold the crowd”, the 
producers think. ‘‘TOP 
CAMBODIANS SAID BE- 
HEADED” screams the 
headline on the front page 
of the April 19th Vancouver 
Sun. But right next to it is a 
large photo of ordinary 


Cambodians jubiliantly 
celebrating the liberation of 
Phnom Penh. They’re hap- 
py alright-- but not one of 
them seem’s to have lost 
their head. 

Three days before in the 


Sun, but this time on page 
92 (!), a Vietnamese bus- 
inessman is interviewed. 
He has just returned from 
spending nine days in 
liberated Danang. 


“Life is returning to 
normal schools have 
reopened, restaurants are 
full and there is just about 
enough food to go around, 
he said? Theatres have 
also reopened, with North 
Vietnamese films.” 

“As far as he knows,” 
the report go on, “there 
have been no massacres of 
South Vietnamese soldiers, 
civil servants or refugees.” 


How dull! No wonder the 
Sun put it on page 92. 
Beheadings: now there's 
something exciting. But the 
producers still can’t get the 
script together. 
On Monday, April 21, 


buried on the third last 
paragraph of a page 9 Sun 
story, we read a report that 
Washington's ‘Cambodian 
leaders” weren't beheaded 
after all, but are being held 
by the liberation move- 
ment. 


This report comes from 
the prominent French 
newspaper Le Monde. The 
French embassy, whose 
staff remained in Phnom 
Penh durffig the liberation 
‘of the city, also reports that 
“a number of important 


Th ge 


no atrocity. 


people tries its traitors 


personalities in the fallen 
government...turned them- 
selves over to the Khmer 
Rouge.” 

At this point a bit of 
European history is rele- 
vant. At the end of WW 2, 
the French government 
tried and executed traitors 
who had collaborated with 
the occupying Nazi admin- 
istration. The British gov- 
ernment shot its traitors. 
The Italian people hung the 
fascist Mussolini by his 
heels. And of course Nazis 


war crimes. 

Given the fascist atroci- 
ties and the blood shed to 
defeat it, there was a 
popular desire to complete- 
ly smash fascism, This was 
considered necessary and 
just. Laws were passed to 
eliminate all political, econ- 
omic and cultural organiza- 
tions that had in any way 
aided or supported fascism. 

There can be no double 
standard for the people of 
Indochina. The Cambodian 
and Vietnamese “‘leaders’’ 
pied up gold bricks in 
foreign bank accounts while 
they collaborated in the 
most bloody repression of 
their own people, in the 
longest war of this century, 
all on behalf of a foreign 
power’s desire to maintain 
and expand its empire, the 
U.S. empire. The people of 
Indochina, as the people of 
Europe and North America 
only 30 years before them, 
have every right to pass 
just sentence. This will be 
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Vietnamese Women 


“One need have no beard to be 


Phuong lives with her 
four children, less than 50 
miles from Saigon, on land 
she reclaimed when U.S. 
troops abandoned a base 
there. Her husband was 
killed by a thousand pound 
bomb, a few years ago. She 
used to walk 2 miles a day 
to the daycare center where 
she left her children. Then 
she would begin her day as 
a soldier in the liberation 
army, setting ambushes for 
the Saigon troops. In the 
evening, she returned for 
her children. 

Now, she still leaves her 
children at the daycare 
center, but spends her days 
with a work team in the 
fields. Phuong must bring 
her helmet to the field, 
prepared for the bombs 
that drop occasionally from 
U.S. planes— planes re- 
painted with the emblem of 
Thieu’s air force. 

For Phuong and millions 
of other Vietnamese, the 
horror and destruction of 


decades of war soon will be 
finished. Their efforts as 
workers, peasants, guer- 
rilla fighters, mothers and 
wives, have defeated Amer- 
ican imperialism. In the 
face of rape and starvation, 
they fought. In the constant 
presence of death and 
disease,they fought the 
most powerful military 
attack unleashed in history, 
and they won. 


Bump! Bump! I took a walk 
with my husband on my 
back. 

Crossing a shallow spot, I 
dropped him by mistake. 
Hey, fellow sister! Lend me 
a scoop. 

PII scoop the water and get 
my husband out! 


A ERIE OE NE, 
Vietnamese women’s 


struggle for liberation al- 
ways has been linked to the 
liberation of their homeland 
from foreign agressors. 


The Trung sisters led the 
first national insurrection, a 
people’s army of 80,000 in 
40 AD, liberating 65 fort- 
resses from the control of 
feudal China. Each year 
with the return of spring, 
the people of Hanoi cele- 
brate the anniversary of the 
death of these women, Viet 
Nam’s best loved heroes. 

In 248 AD, a peasant 
woman, Trie Thi Trinh, led 
30 battles in another 
campaign to win Vietnam- 
ese independence from 
China. And Vietnamese 
women also led peasant 
uprisings against their own 
feudal lords. 

Even in folk songs 
Vietnamese women pro- 
tested the customs that 
chained them, like arrang- 
ed marriages to boys and 
enforced widowhood. 


The French colonized 
Vietnam in 1847 under the 
guise of bringing ‘‘the 
benefits of civilization.” 


““Civilization’’ meant more 
suffering, especially for 
Vietnamese women. 
AREE E ARER AE 
“The work was so hard I 
thought I must die. I had to 
get up at three o’clock in 
the morning and start 
pounding rice. It was work 
enough for three people. 
After that I had to go to the 
fields and it was so dark I 
would have lost the way 
except for holding the 
buffalo by the tail. I 
finished plowing in the 
evening and had to follow 
the buffalo home again. For 
that there was a bowl of rice 
and a little salt daily for 
myself and the children.” 
ER ENN 
In order to ‘‘recruit’’ 
enough workers, the French 
plunged the countryside 
into poverty, destroying 
dikes and flooding entire 
villages. As Viet Minh(the 
liberation movement) grew 
strong, the French con- 


verted the rubber plant- 
ations into prison camps, 
and simply arrested people 
when they needed workers. 
Sixty percent were women. 
RIESTER EOE 
“It’s easy to go to the 
rubber plantations, 
But hard to return from 
there, 
Men left their hides, 
women their bones.” 
RT .iii:i: 
Women’s wages were 
kept consistently lower 
than men’s. Women were 
often forced to give birth at 
the foot of the machines, 
fearing the loss of their 
jobs. Under French colonial 
rule, thousands of Viet- 
namese women were forced 
to become prostitutes. 
Later, much to the distress 
of their oppressors, they 
served as skilled sabotage 
agents for the liberation 
forces. The U.S. colonizers 
forced the same practice 
and met the same fate. 


FEMINISM 
TO UNITED FRONT 


feminists were middle-class 
and their goal: access to 
education women. In- 
itially committed to very 
limited changes. But the 
Hue Women's Labour- 
Study Association changed 
in 1929. The editor of its 
journal, Nhu Man, pro- 
posed socialism as basic to 
the solution to women’s 
. oppression. Her articles 
attacked arranged marr- 
iages, chastity and occup- 
ation restrictions. Notably, 
the French began to rep- 
ress these first sparks of 
women’s resistance. 

Also in 1929, a new 
organization emerged, the 
Viet Nam Women’s Union 
(VNWU). Under the lead- 
ership of Minh Khai it was 
committed to organizing 
working class and peasant 
women. 

Minh Khai was member 
of one of the revolutionary 
groups that united to form 
the Indochinese Comm- 
unist Party (ICP). 

From 1940-45 the VNWU 
organized the Women’s 
Association for National 
Salvation. This became part 
of the Viet Minh, which 
united under communist 
„leadership all those com- 
mitted to kicking out the 
French and Japanese in- 
vaders. Over one million 
women participated active- 
ly in the anti-French 
Resistance. During WWII 
the French administrators 
collaborated with the Jap- 
anese and 2 million Viet- 
namese starved to death 
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1945, in Hung Yen prov- 
ince, women formed a 
rotest march a kilometer 
long, seizing grain stores 
hidden by the fascists. 

Up to 1954, when the 
French were completely 
defeated by the Viet Minh, 
there had been one Wom- 
en’s Union, with a mem- 
bership of 3 million in 1950. 
According to the Geneva 
Agreements of 1954 the 
country was divided in 
half. But this, in the words 
of the agreement was only 
“provisional’’. Elections 
were to be held before 1956 
and the country that always 
had been one would be 
reunified. In the meantime 
the Viet Minh agreed to 
withdraw their locally 
based southern troops to 
the north of the 14th 
parallel. The U.S. sabo- 
taged the Geneva Accords, 
set up a puppet govern- 
ment under Diem, blocked 
elections because Eisen- 
hower admitted the Viet 
Minh would get 80% of the 
vote, and created the 
Propaganda fiction of two 

ietnams. Diem repressed 
the VNWU in the South. In 
1961 the VNWU reorgan- 
ized as the Union of 
Women for the Liberation 
of South Vietnam, placing 
rimary emphasis on mobi- 
izing women to defeat U.S. 
imperialism. But women, 
north and south, are 
committed to fight for the 
reunification of the Wom- 
en’s Union and their 
country. 


PIAL RA 


“Women are the great- 
est victims of war, but they 
also are its greatest 
heroes” 
E 

By 1966, % million 
American troops were in 
Viet Nam. For Vietnamese 
women the ‘‘American 
presence” - besides every- 
thing else - meant wide- 
spread rape, prostitution 
and disease. 

Rape was used as a terror 
tactic against a militant 
population. Performed with 
torture it became a form of 
genocide, making it im- 
possible for many victims 
ever to bear children. Many 
women join the People’s 
Liberation Army because 
they experienced or wit- 
nessed brutal rapes. 

In liberated zones of Viet 
Nam women who have been 
raped, are not outcast but 
treated with respect as 
victims of U.S. aggression. 

At the peak of U.S. troop 
invasion, there was a 


prostitute per GI in South 
Viet Nam. The U.S. policy 
of ““emptying the country- 
side” to fight people’s war 
forced many women to 
become prostitutes. Saigon 
became an ‘‘American 
brothel.” 

But in many cases, 
Vietnamese prostitutes 
found ways to aid the 
liberation struggle. Dem- 
onstrators against Thieu 
and the U.S. could find 
hiding places with them. 
Many women kept close 
track of supplies entering 
U.S. bases, and passed that 
information on to the 
liberation forces. 

In 1970, despite threats, 
The Women’s Committee 
to Defend the Right To 
Live, a large mass organ- 
ization, began staging 
demonstrations, boycotts, 
and strikes, demanding 
Thieu’s ouster, the form- 
ation of a coalition govern- 
ment, withdrawal of U.S. 
troops, and respect for the 
dignity and civil rights of 
women, 


Nearly half of Thieu’s 
200,000 political prisoners 
are women. They are there 
for refusing the sexual 
advances of Thieu’s sold- 
iers, for campaigning for 
peace, for supporting the 


In the liberated zones, 
the Vietnamese word com- 
monly used for “woman” 
has the meaning “liberated 
woman’’, ‘‘strong woman” 
or “woman who is equal 
and free”. Political educa- 
tion stresses the import- 
ance of women’s equality, 
the history of women's 
heroism and women’s role 
in the national liberation 
struggle. At the Indochin- 
ese Women’s Conference 
in Vancouver in 1971, a 
representative from the 
Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam (DRV) said, ‘The 
struggle is not a clash 
between men and women, 
but between institutions 
and ideologies.” 


The. constitution of the 
DRV /as does the NLF 
program, states the prin- 
ciple of equality between 
men and women, guaran- 
teeing ma pay for equal 
work, full paid maternity 
leave, protection of the 
family and marriage. Con- 
crete political power for 
women shows itself in 


‚grassroots production, ad- 


Provisional Revolutionary 
Government. Many of them 
are members of the Third 
Force. They are victims of 
indescribable sexual tor- 
ture. 


They endure torture rat- 


ministration and planning 
where women constitute 
from 30-50 percent of the 
leadership. Peasant women 
now have land. The 30,000 
who were prostitutes under 
the French received train- 
ing for productive work. 
The abolition of polygamy, 
and right to free choice in 
marriage have given wo- 
men further social freedom. 
Socialization ef housework 
and childcare, ‘are making 
steady progress. 


The major tasks of the 
Women's Union in the DRV 
are the defence of women’s 
rights, working for the 
reunification of the country, 
and building socialism. An 
important objective is to 
encourage mento share in 
traditional ‘women’s work’ 
-- housework, childcare and 
marketing. Stories and 

oems are written to 
inspire confidence in the 
capabilities of women. In 
paintings, children see that 
women are sturdy, with 
strong backs and arms, 
able to work productively 
and to fight. 


her than salute the Saigon 
flag. One of their proverbs 
says: The Americans can 
get to the moon, but they 
can never get past the 
determination of the Viet- 
namese people. 


When the U.S. started 
bombing the North, women 
took rifles into the fields, 
and worked there at night. 
“Let our songs drown out 
the explosion of the bombs’ 
was their slogan. While 
Saigon regime had to 
import rice from the U.S., 
harvests in the liberated 
zones fed the villagers and 
the liberation soldiers. 


And in the South, the 
“long-haired” army is re- 
nowned: 
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The small guerilla holds her 
gun at ready, 

The burly American bends 
his head low, 

After all, a stout heart is 
better than a big belly, 
One need have no beard to 
become a hero. 


The Americans defeated, 
Vietnamese women and 
men are rebuilding their 
country ‘‘ten times more 
beautiful’. 


Two major leaders of the 
national liberation struggle 
are models of the indispen- 
sability of the fight against 
imperialism for women’s 
liberation, and the indis- 
pensability of women’s 
liberation for the fight 
against imperialism. Nguy- 
en Thi Binh is Foreign 
Minister of the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government 


and vice-president of the 
Union of Women in South 
Vietnam. She has a history 


of activism in patriotic 
women’s and student’s 
organizations. Nguyen Thi 
Dinh is Deputy Commander 
in Chief of People’s Libera- 
tion Armed Forces and 
President of the Union of 
Women. In January 1960, 
she leda victorious uprising 


in Ben Tre province, after 
years of repression by the 
Diem regime in violation of 
the Geneve Agreements. 
This rising was the signal to 
resume the liberation 
struggle throughout South 
Vietnam. As full-time 
fighters and part-time mili- 
tia, women took their place 
directly alongside their 
Vietnamese brothers. 


Information from Women 
of Vietnam, Arlene Eisen 
Bergman [People’s Press]. 
Available at Women’s 
Bookstore. 


People’s war 


unites 


broadest 


front 


by David Ticoll 


When it was founded on 
December 20, 1960, the 
National Liberation Front 
(NLF) issued a manifesto 
stating that it “‘undertakes 
to unite all sections of the 
people, all social classes 
nationalities, political par- 
ties, organizations, relig- 
ious communities and pa- 
triotic personalities, with- 
out distinction of their 
political tendencies, in or- 
der to struggle for the 
overthrow of the rule of the 


He was precisely the same 
man who had served in that 
role for the Japanese 
occupation. 

The Viet Minh resumed 
the war against the French 
climaxing it with the 1954 
victory at Dien Bien Phu. 
While the French occupa- 
tion forces had barricaded 
themselves in the cities, the 
Viet Minh had conducted 
land reform, literacy cam- 
paigns, introduced sexual 
equality and freedom for 
minority nationalities. 


© i 
At first the guerrillas fought with home-made weapons of 
the most primitive kind. 


US imperialists and their 
stooges — the Ngo Dinh 
Diem clique — and for the 
realization of indepen- 
dence, democracy, peace 
and neutrality pending the 
reunification of the father- 
land.” 

Fifteen years later, des- 
pite the US military effort 
and continual juggling of 
stooges, the NLF is on the 
verge of completely achiev- 
ing its original goals. 
Fundamental to its victory 
is the strategy of the ‘‘war 
of the entire people”, the 
ever-broadening united 
front of Vietnamese deter- 
mined to liberate their 
country. 


By August of 1945, the 
Viet Minh, a national 
liberation movement, led 
by the Communist Party 
and Ho Chi Minh, had 
freed the vast majority of 
their country from Japan- 
ese control, established 
during WWII. To try and 
defeat the Viet Minh the US 
government headed by 
Roosevelt decided to assist 
the . French to reimpose 
their pre-WWII colonial 
administration. The French 
chose Bao Dai to head their 
Vietnamese government. 


The Viet Minh defeated 
Bao Dai who was backed by 
the French, and the 
French, who were backed 
by the Americans. In 1954 
the US moved to the center 
of the stage to try and 
defeat the Viet Minh. They 
chose as their first puppet, 
Diem, who had served Bao 
Dai under the Japanese. 

The Geneva Agreements 
which ended the war 
against the French provid- 
ed for a “provisional” 
division of the one country 
of Vietnam into two parts, 
until elections could be 
held, no later than 1956. 
The country then would be 
reunified automatically. 

On August 1, 1954, a 
mass demonstration in Sai- 
gon called for peace and 
national reunification. On 
the same day, the Saigon- 
Cholon Peace Movement 
was born, calling on the 
people to defend the gains 
of the Geneva agreement. 

The movement carried on 
intense agitation. The Diem 
regime that the US had set 
up in the south tried to stop 
it and by mid-November 
ordered it dissolved and 
arrested its leadership. 


The Diem regime set fire 
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to the city slums to drive 
out large numbers of 
working people it consider- 
ed dangerous. In the 
countryside, landlords 
were reinstated and author- 
ized to reverse the land 
reforms. Beginning in July 
1955, in gross violation of 
the Geneva Accords, Diem 
launched a ‘campaign of 
denunciation of Commun- 
ists’’, massacring thou- 
sands of former anti-French 
resistance members. 

It became increasingly 
clear that the Diem regime 
had no intention of calling 
elections. As Eisenhower 

ut it, 80% of the vote in a 
ree election would have 
gone to the communist-led 
Viet Minh. 

The rural population 
responded with delega- 
tions, petitions, demonstra- 
tions and meetings. Mass 
strikes hit plants and 
transportation facilities. Di- 
em’s police state was an 
American creation. Behind 
him, in Vietnam itself, it 
rested on a handful of 
bureaucrats and landown- 
ers from his native pro- 
vince, a small group of 
rootless pro-US business- 
men, and foreign-oriented 
Catholics. 

This group struck out, 
not only at workers and 
peasants, but also at the 
upper, hitherto privileged 
strata: intellectuals, nation- 
ally-based businessmen, 
pro-French businessmen 
and landowners, the Bud- 
dhist clergy, politico-relig- 
ious sects and a section of 
the Catholic church. 

Taxes soared, freedom of 
the press was eliminated, 
the ‘American way of life” 
invaded the national cul- 
ture, education was cut 
back and US “aid’’ des- 
troyed handicrafts and local 
industry. In early 1957 
Diem attempted to take 
away the land of national 
minorities and concentrate 
them in small areas. > 

For years popular resis- 
tance against all this was 
largely peaceful. Diem re- 


sponded with fierce and 
murderous repression. 

It was only in January, 
1960, that the first major 
organized uprising occur- 
red, led by women. The 
National Liberation Front 
was formed in December. 
Even the CIA acknowledg- 
ed the broad representa- 
tiveness of the NLF from 
the very beginning. 

The NLF grew quickly, as 
its support in all sectors 
surged forward. The crea- 
tion of NLF committees in 
villages, districts, provinc- 
es and regions was the 
occasion for mass demon- 
strations in which millions 
took part. In 1962, Buddhist 
monks in Saigon protested 
against Diem by burning 
themselves to death in 
kerosene. 

By 1964, an effective 
people’s administration 
was established in liberated 
zones, which accounted for 
three-fourths of the territo- 
ry. It again carried out land 
reform, stepped up farm 
production, built up the 
network of health and 
educational services, 
ganized cultural activities, 
mobilized people for the 
ıheadquarters, fuel and 


Members of a villag 
instructions 


resistance. 

In the same year, 25,000 
US ‘‘advisers’’ were lead- 
ing the Saigon army into 
sweeps against the popular 
resistance led by the NLF. 
This ‘‘special war” didn’t 
work. The US moved to 
‘‘limited’’ war, sending 
hundreds of thousands of 


‘its troops into southern 


Vietnam, as well as bomb- 
ing the North from air- 
planes and ships. 

On January 29, 1968, the 
People’s Liberation Armed 
Forces (PLAF), controlling 
the rural areas, launched 
the Tet offensive, attacking 
64 cities and towns, 24 air 
bases and 35 other key 
points within four days. In 
Saigon a PLAF women’s 
unit even seized the US 
Embassy, successfully oc- 
cupying 5 of its 7 stories. 
The Presidential Palace, 
police and joint military 
ammunition depots also 
were attacked. The offen- 
sive lasted 45 days, tearing 
to shreds the morale of the 
puppet army and the US 
forces. US failure was 
beyond retrieval. 

The victories won new 
friends for the NLF. While 
the battle was raging, the 
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Alliance of National, Dem- 
ocratic and Peace Forces 
came into being in Saigon. 
In its ranks were intellect- 
uals and businessmen. It 
supported the basic aims of 
the NLF. 

The US responded with 
massive and indiscriminate 
bombings of both the 
occupied and liberated 
areas. In its rage against 
the Vietnamese people, the 
USAF dropped 16,000 tons 
of bombs in the Saigon area 
Taring a single week in 
Jul 


ly. 

All this, of course, drove 
thousands of doubters to 
the side of the liberation 
movement. 

As one Vietnamese anal- 
yst put it, ‘‘Military action, 
aimed at supporting a neo- 
colonial policy, i.e., an 
attempt to deceive and 
seduce the civilian popula- 
tion, in fact destroys it to its 
foundations. Those mon- 
strous crimes rules out an 


The following interview 
with Nguyen Huu Tho was 
conducted in the liberated 
zones of South Vietnam on 
April 2 by Agence France 
Presse. Tho is president of 
the Consultative Council of 
the Provisional Revolution- 
ary Government of the 
Republic of South Vietnam 
and of the National Libera- 
tion Front of South Viet- 
nam. The interview was 
shortened and edited by 
~~~ Liberation News Service. 


NLF head Nguyen Huu Tho. 
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What is the objective of 
the PRG’s present offens- 
ive? 

In Vietnam, we have a 
proverb which says ‘the 
dike yields to the pressure 
of the water.’’ The present 
powerful uprisings and 
offensives of the people and 
the People’s Liberation 
Armed Forces(PLAF) are a 
necessary response to the 
U.S. and the Nguyen Van 
Thieu group’s policy of 
sabotage of the Paris 
Accord and their pursuit of 
war. 

They (the uprisings and 
offensives) also constitute 
an inevitable stage in the 
development of the patriot- 
ic struggle of our people 
after the signing of the 
Paris Accord. To abolish 
the dictatorial, fascist and 
bellicose regime of Nguyen 
Van Thieu, our people have 
no other path to follow but 
to rise up with the help of 
the PLAF in order to take 
their destiny into their own 


possibility of winning over 
any section of the people, 
hence of setting up any 
more or less stable puppet 
regime, an essential ele- 
ment of American policy.” 
(Vietnamese Studies, no. 
20) 

The Provisional Revolu- 
tionary Government (PRG) 
was established June 6-8, 
1969 to assume state 
responsibilities in the liber- 
ated areas. 

In 1972, a new peace 
agreement was signed in 
Paris, calling once again for 
free elections in the 
South. Once again the US 
puppet administration re- 

sed to abide by this 
provision. Henry Kissin- 
ger’s latest revelations 
about “‘secret agreements” 
confirm US involvement in 
the refusal. 

After US troops pulled 
out, the Thieu regime 
continued to attempt to 
expand its slim hold on the 


ead states 


hands and to bring back 
true peace, concord and 
reconciliation rapidly. 


Do you believe that the 
Paris Accord can still be 
applied or do you think that 
the problem of South 
Vietnam will be resolved by 
military means? 

The policy of thePRG and 
of the government of the 
Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam(DRV) is to respect 
the Paris Accord while 
responding with firmness 
to the sabotage” of the 
Accord by the U.S. and 
Thieu. 


In the face of the 
worsening situation - for 
which the American-Saigon 
side must take full res- 
ponsibility - the PRG, in its 
declarations of Oct. 8, 1974 
and March 21, 1975, 
indicated the path to take to 
defend the Paris Accord. 
For the correct solution to 
the South Vietnamese pro- 
blem is the following: the 
total and definitive cess- 
ation by the U.S. of all 
military intervention in the 
internal affairs of South 
Vietnam; the overthrow of 
the Nguyen Van Thieu 
regime; and the formation 
in Saigon of an administra- 
tion truly seeking peace, 
independence, democracy, 
national concord and the 
serious application of the 
Paris Accord. 

The PRG is ready to hold 
talks with a new adminis- 
tration to settle the affairs 
of South Vietnam quickly. 


If President Thieu with- 
draws, will the PRG be 
willing to deal with his 
successor or are there 
others excluded? 

The declaration of March 
21, 1975, of the PRG that I 
have just mentioned ans- 
wers that question. If the 
American government pos- 
itively responds to the 
requirements put forth in 
this declaration, the prob- 
lem of South Vietnam will 
be solved rapidly in con- 
formity with the interests of 
the population South Viet- 


country through military 
means, The main objective” 
of the NLF, meanwhile, 
was to implement the Paris 
agreement. 

After three years of 
trying to achieve this goal 
while repelling the raids of 
puppet troops, the NLF still 
aims to implement the 
Paris agreement. (See PRG 
interview elsewhere in this 
supplement.) 


The success of the 
Vietnamese in the face of 
the world’s most advanced 
military technology lies in 


the successful application 
of the strategy of people’s 
war. 


In brief, it is ‘‘an 
offensive strategy which 
consists in closely combin- 
ing political with armed 
struggle, with emphasis 
laid on political struggle, 
using three prongs of 
attack: military action, pol- 
itical action of the masses 
and agitation among enem; 


nam and peace in Southeast 
Asia as well as in the 
interest of the United 
States. 

As before, our policy and 
our actions come from the 
reality of the situation in 
South Vietnam and only 
aim at responding to the 
legitimate aspirations and 
interests of the South 
Vietnamese problem. 


If the PRG does not 
obtain a 
elections accord- 
ing to the formula laid 
down in the Paris Accord, 
will you accept the status of 
legal opposition? 

Without going into too 
much detail, I would like to 
recall that the PRG is not a 
political party but that it is 
a government with full 
powers in the domain of 
domestic and foreign pol- 
icy, that it is the sole 
authentic representative of 
the people of South Viet- 
nam. Article 9b of the Paris 
Accord haś pointed this 
out: “The South Vietnam- 
ese people will decide 
themselves the political 
future of South Vietnam 
through general elections 
which are truly free and 
democratic...” 

As the most resolute 
defenders of independence 
and democracy in South 
Vietnam, the NLF and the 
PRG will obviously respect 
the choice of the people 
expressed in elections 
which are truly free and 
democratic. 


Since the talks which 
took place in the liberated 
zone in Cambodia at the 
end of December 1974 
between a delegation of the 
PRG led by its President 
Huynh Tan Phat and Khieu 
Samphan, vice premier and 
defense minister of the 
Royal Government of Nat- 
ional Union of Cambodia 
[RGNU], are operations in 
South Vietnam undertaken 
by the NLF and in 
Cambodia by the National 
United Front being co- 
ordinated? 


in the 


“sider 


troops, and facing the 
enemy simultaneously in all 
three strategic sectors: 
tural areas, mountain areas 
and urban centres.” (Viet- 
namese Studies, Vol. 23, p. 
380.) 

The liberation army is an 
army of the people. It 
begins with self-defence 
people’s militia who, with- 
out giving up their regular 
jobs, ensure the defence of 
the villages by guerrilla 
methods. The next level is 
formed by the regional 
troops who practice both 
guerrilla and mobile war- 
fare, and are capable of 
self-supporting operations 
within a region as well as 
combined actions with the 
regular troops. 

At the top of the pyramid 
stands the army proper, 
which operates in vast 
territories and assumes 
strategic tasks. 

But it is at the very base 
that the true strength of the 


NLF lifes. Mass political 
struggle takes on the most 
varied aspects, ranging 
from harassing the enemy’s 
administrative apparatus to 
military action: meetings 
and big demonstrations, 
strikes in factories, schools 
and markets, demonstra- 
tions with occupation of 
urban: centres by peasant 
masses, etc. It culminates, 
with the help of armed 
struggle, in partial upris- 
ings and local insurrections 
whenever conditions are 
ripe. 

These are only some of 
the tactics that add up to 
the strategy of ‘‘people’s 
war". Today it is clear that 
the Vietnamese and Cam- 
bodians are winning. There 
is no “secret” to their 
success: they united the 
broadest progressive forces 
with clear leadership, com- 
bining the staunchest inter- 
nationalism with self-reli- 
ance and patriotism. 


in new stage 


The three peoples, Viet- 
namese, Khmer and Lao 
are neighbours, have the 
same destiny and the same 
enemies. The struggle for 
independence, and the 
freedom of each people is 
founded first of all on their 
own forces, with their own 
(political) line and own 
means. But Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia and Laos are equally 
committed to consolidating 
their union and developing 
this to be an 
indispensible factor to 
achieve victory. 

Our people welcome the 
developments occuring in 
South Vietnam, Cambodia 
and Laos. The revolution- 
ary perspective in the 
Indochinese peninsula has 
never been as radiant as 
now. Assured of victory, we 
will help one another even 
more, in the interest of 
each people and in the 
interests of peace in Indo- 
china and Southeast Asia. 


What is the state of 
relations between the DRV 
and the PRG? Is the DRV 
giving military aid to the 
NLF? 


Vietnam is one country, 
and the Vietnamese people 
are one people. In waiting 
for the reunification of the 
country by peaceful means 
on the basis of negotiations 
and accords between North 
and South, the PRG advo- 
cates the formation of a 
peaceful, independent, 
democratic and neutral 
South Vietnam. 

The government and the 
people of the DRV have 
never ceased to aid with all 
their hearts the PRG and 
the South Vietnamese 
people in their struggle for 
the achievement of those 
objectives. This is the most 
noble expression of nation- 
al feeling at a time when 
the country is being threat- 
ened by foreign aggression 
and divisive maneuvers. 


Will the republic of South 
Vietnam establish friendly 


relations with the U.S. 
when peace is reestab- 
lished and would it like to 
receive American economic 
aid? 

The day after its form- 
ation, the PRG clearly 
indicated in its program of 
action that it is ready to 
establish diplomatic, econ- 
omic, cultural and friendly 
relations with all countries, 
without distinction of polit- 
ical or social regime, 

h the U.S., on. the 
basis of mutual respect for 
the independence, sover- 
eignty, territorial integrity, 
and noninterference in the 
internal affairs of each 
country. 

The PRG has equally, in 
conformity with its princ- 
iples, affirmed that it is 
ready to have relations of 
economic, scientific and 
technical cooperation under 
the most diverse forms with 
all countries. If political and 
economic relations with the 
United States cannot be 
established, this will be due 
to the sole obstacle of the 
American policy of military 
intervention and interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs 
of South Vietnam. 

I think it is necessary to 
denounce before public 
opinion the present man- 
euver of the Ford adminis- 
tration which is called 
“humanitarian evacua- 
tion,’’ a maneuver which 
allows him to pursue his 
intervention in South Viet- 
nam, drawing his other 
allies and satellites into 
ultimate support of the 
Nguyen Van Thieu group. 

As far as the American 
people are concerned, we 
are grateful to them for 
having heroically and stub- 
bornly resisted the war of 
aggression in South Viet- 
nam, to have demanded the 
withdrawal of U.S. troops 
from Indochina, and for 
their support of our efforts 
to defend the Paris Accord 
on Vietnam. 


reprinted from 
the Guardian 
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Cambodian people defeat imperialism! 


In March 1970 the CIA 
overthrew the legal gov- 
ernment of Cambodia, led 
by Prince Sihanouk.. Five 
years later, almost to the 
day, the U.S. was begging 
Sihanouk to return to 
Phnom Penh. This time 
they desperately hoped he 
would prevent the utter 
collapse of the very regime 
the U.S. had installed to 
replace him. 

Sihanouk was as friendly 
to the Americans in the end 
as they had been to him in 
the beginning. Phnom Penh 
the last retreat of the U.S. 
puppet regime, was liber- 
ated. And the U.S. ambas- 
sador fled by helicopter 
with the stars and stripes in 
a plastic bag under his arm. 
Twenty years of U.S.med- 
dling and military terror 
against the Cambodian 
people ended in complete 
failure. 

From the end of WWII 
until 1970, Sihanouk, had 
maintained neutrality in the 


ws 


Vice-prime minister Khieu Samphan con; 
young peasant woman who acts as guide for the People’s 


remove Sihanouk. They 
funded a group know as the 
Khmer Serei, a fascist 
military organization that 
was given protection in 
U.S.-run Thailand. They 
also cultivated people like 
Lol Nol and Sirik Matak. 
These were the *‘leaders” 
who betrayed their own 
country to take personal 
power in the CIA engin- 
eered coup of March 1970. 

Resistance to the Lol Nol 
regime was immediate and 
widespread. Sihanouk est- 
ablished the Royal Govern- 
ment of National Union 
(GRUNC) and the National 
United Front (NLF) for the 
liberation of Cambodia 
started military operations 
against the puppet govern- 
ment. Within weeks, most 
of Cambodia was in the 
hands of the liberation 
forces. 

The growing attack by 
imperialism on the peoples 
of Indochina as signified by 
the aggression against 


Armed Forces of National Liberation of Cambodia. 


Ind a wars. 
The U.S. from the start 
opposed Cambodian neu- 
trality. John Foster Dulles, 
then U.S.Secretary of State 
and his brother, Allen 
Dulles, head of the CIA, 
attacked neutrality as 
‘dangerous and immoral’’, 
In 1955, they attempted to 
recruit Cambodia into the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Org- 
anization - an anti-comm- 
unist, anti-national libera- 
tion organization serving 
U.S. interests. 
Sihanouk rebuffed the 
U.S. The U.S. stepped up 
pressure through manip- 
ulation of economic and 
military ‘‘aid’’ to Cambod- 
ia. In response, Sihanouk 
cut off first the economic, 
and then the military 
“‘aid’’.Finally, he severed 
diplomatic relations with 
the U.S. when it began 
wanton bombing of Cam- 
bodian villages. 

The U.S., then began 
making preparations to 


Cambodia led to growing 
unity of resistance and 
opposition to imperialism 
amongst all the peoples of 
Indochina. 

The most militant peas- 
ants, workers and intellect- 
uals were organized in the 
communist-led Khmer 
Rouge. One of its leading 
members, Khieu Samphan, 
was a member of Sihan- 
ouk’s coalition government. 
Anticipating increasing in- 
tervention they did extens- 
ive political and organiz- 
ational work amongst the 
peasants and workers. 
Through this work they laid 
the base for successful 
resistance to the U.S. direct 
invasion. 

They had opposed Sih- 
anouk for vacillating in the 
face of U.S. maneouvres 
against the- government 
and people of Cambodia. 
But when Sihanouk was 
deposed, and decided to 
fight back, it was the 
Khmer Rouge who provid- 
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ed the military and political 
leadership in the struggle. 


Where the U.S. saw a 
neutral Cambodia as a 
roadblock to their plans to 
burn the spirit of resistance 
from the land of Vietnam, 
they hoped a puppet 
Cambodia would be a 
stepping stone to their 
victory. Instead it only 
hastened their defeat and 
created greater unity am- 
ong all the peoples of 
Indochina against U.S. 
imperialism. 


This received formal 
expression at the Indo- 
chinese People’s Summit 
Conference on April 24, 
1970. 


The conference was at- 
tended by the National 
United Front of Cambodia, 
the Lao Patriotic Front, the 
Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam, and the National 
Liberation Front of South 
Vietnam. They agreed, that 
to defeat the U.S., the 
people of the three Indo- 
chinese countries must 
both assist one another and 
respect one another’s in- 
dependence. As a concrete 
expression of support, the 
DRY sent 2000 of their best 
troops to help train the 
less experienced Cambod- 
ian resistance. 

“At this historie mo- 
ment, the Summit Confer- 
ence of the Indochinese 
peoples earnestly calls on 
the three peoples to 
strengthen their solidarity 
and wage a heroic and 
tenacious fight, to over- 
come all hardships and 
accept all sacrifices with 
the firm resolve to defeat 
the U.S. imperialists and 
their agents, to defend 
their sacred national rights, 
to defend the fundamental 
principles of the 1954 and 
1962 Geneva Agreements 
so as to make Indochina a 
truly independent and 
peaceful area, in accord- 
ance with the aspirations of 
the three peoples and the 
interests of peace in South- 
east Asia and the world.” 


The U.S. escalated again 
only to provoke greater 
resistance. On April 30 to 
May 1, preceded by wave 
after wave of B-52 bombing 
attacks, 50,000 U.S. and 
South Vietnamese troops 
stormed across the Cam- 
bodian border. The cam- 
paign was an orgy of 
destruction, murder, rape 
and pillage. The invaders 
said they were out to 
destroy the so called *‘Viet 
Cong Pentagon’’, a secret 
headquarters located in 
Cambodia. The U.S. in- 
vasion sparked world-wide 
demonstrations of workers 
and students. In the U.S., 
popular opposition was so 
intense that Nixon and 
Kissinger were forced to 
pull their troops back into 
Vietnam after two months. 


The U.S. still kept the 
Cambodian war going. 
They armed and equipped 
Lol Nol’s troops, and 
continued bombing Cam- 
bodia secretly for another 
two years, killing and 
wounding hundreds and 
thousands of people. 

In May 1970, the Royal 
Cambodian Government of 


Men and women peasant guerrillas weeding a bean field. 
Pieced sina nantes i tame a S 


National Union (GRUNC) 
was established, with part 
of the government in exile 
in Peking, and the rest 
located in the liberated 
zones of Cambodia. This 
government was headed by 
Sihanouk, and Khieu Sam- 
phan was second in com- 
mand. Twenty countries 
immediately — recognized 
GRUNC as the legitimate 
government of Cambodia. 
The Soviet Union and most 
East 


of its European 


countries did not. 

China, Cuba, the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Korea, 
the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam, Albania, plus 


Women peasant guerrillas sowing rice in a liberated area. 


Rumania, and a number of 
third world nations sup- 
ported the Cambodian res- 
istance. 

Sihanouk was in Moscow 
when the coup took place in 
March 1970. When Siha- 
nouk declared his intention 
to fight back, Premier 
Kosygin is reported to have 
said "You can have abso- 
lute confidence in the 
Soviet Union’s backing of 
your struggle. We will 
always support you - and to 
the end.” Kosygin then 
went on to attack China, 
saying they wouldn’t sup- 
port Sihanouk. 

Sihanouk continued on to 
China. There, Premier 
Chou En Lai declared that if 
Sihanouk was prepared to 
fight, “then we will give 
you every support”. The 
next day, Premier Pham 
Van Dong of the DRV 


arrived from Hanoi and met 
Sihanouk. He declared 
“from now on we are 
comrades-in-arms. We are 
proud to have you in our 
camp in the struggle! 
against U.S. imperialism.” 

China, the DRV, and 


other countries lived up to 
their promises of support. 
They gave economic and 


military aid, and public 
political support, breaking 
immediately with the Lol 
Nol clique, and recognizing 
GRUNC as the sole legit- 
imate representative of the 
Cambodian people. 

The Soviet Union, on the 
other hand, maintained 
diplomatic. relations with 
the Tol Nol clique until 
March of 1975, just before 
the liberation of Phnom 
Penh, 

In spring, 1970, Soviet 
officials had attempted to 
convince the Korean for- 
eign ministry not to break 
diplomatic relations with 
Lol Nol and recognize 


GRUNC. The Koreans re- 
buffed the Soviet Union. 

According to the Chinese 
news agency the Soviet 
Union also gave Lol Nol 
economic aid, “undertook 
insurance for the convoys 
transporting arms”, voted 
against GRUNC’s partic- 
ipation in UNESCO meet- 
ings and diplomatically 
pressed for a ‘‘coalition 
government” in Cambodia. 

But the liberation forces 
of Cambodia steadfastly 
refused all deals and 
compromises, and contin- 
ued to politically mobilize 
the peasants and workers 
and wage a people’s war of 
liberation. Their victory 
stands as another shining 
example that any people, 
politically mobilized and 
prepared for armed 
struggle, can defeat imper- 
ialism. 


ii 


Longshoremen defy court 


injunction 


by Bill Harper 

“The men are deter- 
mined that they are going 
to get what they want. If 
the employers don’t alter 
their position, we will be 
out for a long time.” 

These are the sentiments 
of 2,000 longshoremen at 
Montreal, Quebec City and 
Trois Rivieres as striking 
dock workers prepared 
once again to battle the 
Maritime Employees As- 
sociation (MEA) over the 
hotly contested issue of 
“job security’’. The strike 
began March 29. 

The leadership of the 
International Longshore- 
men’s Association (ILA) is 
calling a report handed 
down by federal mediator 
Judge Alan Gold “a back- 
ward step” and suggested 
that, if accepted, it would 
initiate a ‘‘regime of 
slavery”. 

Gold’s report suggests 
that current job security of 
40 hours of work for 37 
weeks a year be stripped 
away. Gold’s alternative 
effectively would mean 
workers would lose their 
guarantee of weekly work, 
and everyone would be on 
stand-by seven days a 
week, 24 hours a day. The 
employees, of course, 
lapped up the report. 


ringing pay levels to $8 
per-hour_by 1977, up from 
the current $5.10 per hour, 
But this includes the $1 per 
hour paid by employers into 
each worker's pension 
fund, as well as an annual 
12 week guarantee of 
benefits from the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Com- 
mission during the off 
season. 


Gold's report is the 
second one in the past 24 
years on the Quebec 
waterfront. Gold, a former 
district judge, and Vice- 
chairman of the Quebec 
Labour Relations Board (as 
a company representative), 
past president of a Liberal 
Association in Quebec and 


a partner in a firm 
specializing in corporate 
and labour law is once 


again attempting to shaft 
workers. 

In June of 1972, workers 
‘struck for 8 weeks when 
MEA prematurely insti- 
tuted a computer dispatch 
system and reduced gang 
sizes from 17 to 5 or 7 
workers. Gold was appoint- 
ed to mediate the dispute 
and came down one hun- 


@A friendship delegation 
of 18 native people is going 
to the People’s Republic of 
China for 3 weeks beginn- 
ing May 30. We hope to 
exchange information and 
ideas about our struggle for 
land and sovereignty and 
their struggle for national 
liberation and socialism. 
The total fare will be 
$12,000 return. The provin- 
cial government has denied 
us aid, claiming that 


n.wages»Gold-suggest= ` 


dred percent in favour of 
the companies, paving the 
way for ‘‘back to work 
legislation” which broke 
the strike. 

Workers in Montreal, 
Quebec City and Trois-Riv- 
ieres fully realize they are 
in a ‘knock’m down, 
drag’m out fight’ with the 
federal-provincial govern- 
ments, the MEA, the courts 
and local media. 


The Montreal media has 
come forth with a barrage 
of articles stating that if the 
strike is not settled soon, 
the future economies of the 
three ports will be ‘‘disas- 
trous’’. Sounds much like 
the line of the Vancouver 
MEA during the recent 
longshore strike here, 
which ended with back to 
work legislation. by the 
federal government. Same 


Industrial spy 
in hiding 


by Bob Bettson 


Industrial spy, strike 
breaker and former RCMP 
agent Hugh Brian Galla- 
gher who was recently 
expelled from the Toronto 
Committee to Liberate 
Southern Africa, is in 
hiding. 

At the April 10 annual 
meeting of Falconbridge, 
the massive Canadian mul- 
tinational corporation, 
spokespeople for major 
churches, the United Na- 
tions and the South West 
African Peoples Organiza- 
tion (SWAPO), mounted a 
sustained attack on the 
company for propping up 
the racist Vorster regime of 
South Africa. 

m 


Falconbridge president 
Marsh Cooper refused to 
comment on Gallagher’s 
employment with the com- 
pany. 

Gallagher dropped out of 
sight after an article expos- 
ing him with his picture 
was printed in the Univer- 
sity of Toronto Varsity and 
the story was aired on CBC, 

He left his $100,000 
home in Rosedale under the 
care of a four foot tall guard 
dog and a man from 
Montreal who refused to 
give his name. 

He has worked for oil 
companies wiretapping 


“international affairs are a 
federal matter’’. The Secre- 
tary of State has not yet 
replied to our request for 
funds. If you can help, 
please send donations to: 


Native People’s Friend- 
ship Delegation to the 
People’s Republic of China 
Toronto Dominion Bank 
Acct. No. NP 372 
3102 Oak St., 

Vancouver, B.C. 


unions during organizing 
efforts and strikes, in the 
east, as well as acting as a 
hatchet man for Teamster 
bosses in Ontario trying to 
smash dissident Team- 
sters. 

His most recent exploits 
involved infiltrating TCL- 
SAC, the Toronto African 
liberation support group, as 
a core member able to 
attend strategy sessions 
and confidential meetings 
with liberation group rep- 
resentatives. 

He was betrayed by his 
insistance on getting in- 
volved with the TCLSAC 
leverage committee which 
was planning strategy to 
ut pressure on major 
anadıan Corporations 
erating in Southern Africa. 
Gallagher had been mas- 
carading as ‘‘Hugh Steven- 
son’ while he was gaining 
intelligence on TCLSAC 
activities. 

Gallagher's past sug- 
gests a pattern. He was 
first exposed as an indus- 
trial spy in Ontario in 1965, 
being implicated in wire- 
tapping chemical union 
headquarters. 

His previous background 
in the RCMP had mainly 
involved tailing Seafarers 
Union activists and other 
anti-union work. When he 
resigned from the RCMP in 
1965 he began work for a 
company which listed him 
as a salesman. Then he 
worked for a company 
managing union pension 
funds which put him in 
contact with workers. 

After the Port Credit 
bugging incident, two of 
Gallagher’s friends, Edwin 
MacDonald and Bill Sims, 
confessed their involve- 
ment with the bugging. 

Gallagher's job with the 
Teamsters included setting 
a trap for dissidents by 
offering to kill Teamster 
boss I.M. Dodds in return 
for $25,000. The offer 
wasn’t accepted. 

Gallagher also helped 
Canadian General Electric 
harass an organizing drive 
in 1970 by bugging a union 
suite at a Port Hastings 
motel. Finally he was 
exposed tapping union con- 
versations during negotia- 
tions with Gulf during 
contract negotiations in 
Toronto. 


line. Same employers. 
Many stevedoring and 
related shipping companies 
in Vancouver also operate 
out of Quebec shipping 
centres. 

The courts also have 
attempted to break the 
Quebec strike by granting 
injunctions to Redpath In- 
dustries (a sugar refinery), 
the Quebec Assn. of Pro- 
fessional Millers, and two 
other sugar and coal 
companies, who have cargo 
sitting behind ILA picket 
lines. So far workers have 
defied the injunctions and 
refused trucking firms ac- 
cess to the docks. 

The Montreal media has 
attempted to pit farmers 
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against workers by running 
banner line stories that the 
dock strike has been a 
“catastrophe for farmers’, 
with stories of farmers 
prematurely slaughtering 
cattle because of a lack of 
feed grain. They were so 
exaggerated that even Ag: 
riculture Minister Norman 
Toupin denied them. 
Premier Bourassa now is 
telling the Quebec National 
Assembly that he discussed 
the strike with Trudeau at 
the federal-provincial ener- 
gy conference and that the 
federal government soon 
might take action. 
Sounds like the recent 
west coast longshore strike 
all over again. 


42 powerful woodcuts 
depict life in south- 
western Ontario in the 
1930s. 
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cont. from page 4 
understood at the time, 
because this is a period of 
crumbling empires and one 
of the empires that is 
crumbling now is that of the 
United States of America. 
One needs only review.... 
what has happened in the 


past few years, centering’ 


out of the White House in 
Washington, to conclude 
whether we are dealing 
with a viable growing and 
powerful empire or one that 
is declining into dust. The 
assassination of their Pres- 
ident - I say by the oil 
barons of the southern 
United States, their Vice- 
President caught with his 
hand in the till, their 
President caught in so 
many trickeries and in- 
decencies that it would take 
an hour to list them....any- 
body who listened to Gerald 


Ford speaking on television: 


the other night would 
realize how low the mighty 
have fallen. The great 
battle for the defeat of the 
people of Asia, results in 
the retreat from Phnom 
Penh with Marines and 
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helicopters at 7 in the 
morning scooting the agents 
of the U.S. Embassy out of 
the city. 

It was not so long ago 
that the American generals 
were stating that they were 
going to bomb Vietnam into 
the stone age - and they did 
whatever they could in the 
most destructive onslaught 
in the history of the world, 
on an innocent and kindly 
people. Bombs, shelling, 
destruction of the foliage of 
the country. A minute ago 
they were spearing babies 
in the bush and now they’re 
on television with the 
President with a baby in his 
arms, trying to save the 
ones that a few weeks ago 
he was trying to destroy. 
Well the people of Vietnam 
have won their victory. I 
think it can be said now in 
all confidence....that this is 
a victory for all mankind. 


BUSINESS UNION 
CORRUPTION 

And what by the way are 
the construction unions? 
Well, I’m not one who 
favours en- 


government 


iS 


ia 


Heinek 


quiries particularly, but on 
the other had I do not agree 
with those who think that 
when facts are brought out 
that they should be hidden. 
And certainly the Cliche 
Commission enquiry in 
Quebec in the operation of 
the construction industry 
has brought out some 
things in public that a lot of 
us have known for years. 

Local 144 of the Plumbers 
and Pipefitters(headed by 
Dede Desjardins) in Mont- 
real - well they collected in 
one year according to the 
report, from the employers, 
some $344,000 to compen- 
sate for these employers 
using non-union pipe. Now 
this $344,000 went into a 
recreation committee of 
Local 144. You would have 
a pretty good recreation 
committee with $344,000. I 
could throw a party or two 
on that kind of money. 

But then we find that the 
recreation committee dec- 
ided to buy a building to set 
up some kind of a sports 


palace for their members...., 


but when they decided to 
buy this building, they 


bought it through Des- 
jardins’ brother-in-law.... 
he’s got a right to be in real 
estate....and there was 
such a damnable mixup in 
the cheques it’s never been 
straightened out since. But 
it was reported that when 
the Commission finally 
seized the books, there 
were something like 30 
pages had been accident- 
ally torn out. So it gives you 
an idea. 


SEND THE EMPLOYERS 
TO JAIL 

The same old racket is 
continuing. We have had a 
record for 100 years in this 
country of never, never 
sending an employer to jail 
for anything arising out of a 
labour dispute. No employ- 
er went to jail because of 
the Cliche Commission. A 
number of the racketeers in 
the labour movement are in 
jail now and they shouldbe 
there - but the employers 


who are buying them off, 
giving them tens of thous- 
ands of dollars - why? to 
make sure that a union 
delegate would not be 
appointed on the job, to 
make sure that there would 
be no inspection of safety 
conditions, that the em- 
ployer could do what he 
damn well pleased with the 
workers on these great 
construction jobs, at Mira- 
bel, James Bay and the '76 
Olympics....Well, these are 
the construction unions of 
whom the leaders of the 
CLC are frightened to 
death. I would say to them 
that the best solution to the 
problem is to kick them out 
and perhaps something 
would start to develop. 

....Somehow or other we 
are going to come out of 
this long fight with a 
Canadian labour movement 
and in all probability a 
united Canadian labour 
movement at the end.... 


Racist regime 
hangs on 


by Brian Loomes 

The complete oppression 
of black and coloured 
people in South Africa has 
not altered one bit, despite 
attempts by the Vorster 
regime to appear flexible 
and receptive to change. 
This was the message 
delivered to Canadians by 
two representatives from 
the African National Con- 
gress, the outlawed polit- 
ical organization of the 
African people in South 
Africa. John Daetsewe and 
Dr. Yusuf Dadoo spoke 
recently to an audience of 
over 100 at the Unitarian 
Church, 49th & Oak, as 
part of their Canadian tour. 
They have been meeting 
with church groups, unions 
and government to gain 
material and political sup- 
port for the struggle of 
Africans against apartheid. 

Daetsewe described the 
brutal conditions of apart- 
heid. Africans have no 
political rights. Attempts to 
form trade unions have 
been brutally suppressed. 
Pay averages one-sixth of 
what whites earn. Skilled 
jobs are reserved for 
whites. Education for 
Africans is next to non- 
existent. This means, said 
Daetsewe, that South Africa 
is a prize area for capitalist 
investment. The companies 
and government work to- 
gether to maintain their 
cheap labour supply. 

But, said Dr. Dadoo, 
“Africans have always re- 
sisted oppression. The 
whites had to wage war 
with superior weapons to 
take the land and enslave 
the African people. Though 
the resistance struggle is 
met with by violence and 
the legalized lawlessness of 
the state, it continues. 
Many have died from police 
torture. 325 leaders are 
serving life imprisonment.” 

Dadoo spoke of ‘‘the 
tremendous upsurge of 
illegal strikes in the last 18 
months. Although many 


strikers have been shot 
down, the government can- 
not stop (this resistance)."” 
Students, although few and 
separated, are developing 
unity with the workers. 
People are demanding 
land. Dadoo stated that all 
methods of struggle would 
be used, including ‘armed 
struggle. “We will no 
longer allow our people to 
be shot down. Hitler was 
not defeated by non-violent.” 
means,” he said, to lowi 
applause from the aud- 
ience. 

The victories of "the 
liberation fighters in Ang- 
ola and Mozambique have 
inspired the resistance in 
Zimbabwe (Rhodesia) and 
South Africa while sending 
shock waves through the 
racist regimes. The Smith 
regime in Zimbabwe has 
now become a liability for 
Vorster who is attempting 
to build a detante in 
Southern Africa, Dadoo 
explained. ‘‘While he asks 
Smith to release political 
prisoners, there is no such 
move with South Africa. 
Vorster is attempting to 
make an orderly retreat 
from southern Africa as a 
whole and fortify South 
Africa against anti-apart- 
heid struggle. He is sup- 
ported in this move by the 
imperialist powers because 
of the large investments 
and cheap black labour with 
in ‘his state.” 

Vorster’s attempt to 
establish detente with some 
of the African states, is a 
strategy attempting to 
weaken anti-apartheid un- 
ity. But Dadoo spoke of the 
future with confidence. 
ANC has called on all 
member states of the 
Organization of African 


‚Unity to “have no truck 


whatsoever with the Vor- 
ster regime.” 

“What is happening in 
Angola and Mozambique 


today,” said Dadoo, “will 
happen in South Africa 
tomorrow.” 


Teachers report shows -- 


East End kids 
always gypped 


by Helen Mintz 

Vancouver teachers wor- 
king in schools east of Main 
Street recognize as mere 
political rhetoric the claim 
made by government bur- 
eaucrats that funds are 
apportioned equally to all 
city schools, according to 
the Vancouver Elementary 
School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion newsletter. 

A report recently written 
by elementary school 
teachers in this area urging 
the Vancouver School 
Board to provide real 
equality of educational 
opportunity maintains that, 
“Children in the public 
schools of the northeast 
sector of Vancouver are not 
receiving adequate educa- 
tional opportunity.” Relat- 
ing the unique social, 
economic, and cultural sit- 
uation of the area with the 
learning conditions in the 
school, the report docu- 
ments how the school 
system perpetuates poverty 
from generation to gen- 
eration by often forcing 
children in the east end of 
Vancouver to “leave school 


is eventually 
forced to a t. jobs 
without choice, Shiite 
ther education would have 
allowed’’. ‘‘Other students, 
being too young and 
unskilled to do competent 
jobs or find employment, 
fall in and out of trouble 
and become further failures 
by Canadian standards.” 

Northeast sector elem- 
entary school teachers are 
demanding more than just 
an equal distribution of 
educationalresourceswithin 
the city. They are urging 
the Vancouver School 
Board to go farther than 
this by staffing each school 
according to its own unique 
socio-economic and cultural 
needs. They also want the 
School Board to cooperate 
with the community which 
will determine the need for 
more support community 
staff to work with school 
personnel. 

“The key to the success 
of any programme we set 
up will be parent involve- 
ment."’, according to Sam 
Fillipoff, Co-ordinator of 
Learning Conditions for the 
Northeast Sector Element- 
ary School Teachers’ Ass- 
ociation. He would like to 
see parents having the real 
decision-making powers 
about issues like curric- 
ulum and school hours, 
rather than the token 
involvement usually ac- 
corded to parents. Fillipoff 
feels that the “process of 
involving parents will mean 
raising the consciousness of 
the whole community’”. 

The report, through a 
brief comparative look at 


statistics for university 
entrance, provides an ex- 
cellent indication of the 
extent to which public 
schools are not only not 
providing equal educational 
Opportunity, but are in fact 
perpetuating the existing 
class system. ‘At one East 
End high school, 11 out of 
82 male graduates went on 
to university, while the 
figure for a West Side 
Secondary school was 58 
out of 125 graduates who 
went to university. Thirteen 
percent in one case, 46 
percent in another. For 
female students from the 
same schools the percent- 
ages were an even more 
shocking 14 percent and 61 
percent.” 

What started as a small 
group of teachers *‘bitching 
about problems on the job” 
has grown quickly. Elem- 
entary school teachers in 
the northeast sector soon 
realized that they shared a 
common on-the-job situa- 
tion which was related to 
the unique social conditions 


in the area. Ninety teachers f 
attended the last meeting | 


- frustrated, defeated an „the Northeast Sector 
_esenifahtor having Taled". Teachers, 
The student 


Two workdays are being 


lanned for early May to 
involve parents, teachers, 
and community resource 
staff. The aim of the 
workdays is to provide a 
clearer definition of the 
socio-economic problems, 
and to work out a program 
design with which to 
proceed. Tri-funding will 
be sought from the Depart- 
ment of Education, the 
federal government, and 
the Vancouver school board 

According to the report, 
children in the northeast 
sector often live in ‘‘over- 
crowded and depressing” 
accomodations where there 
is a ‘general lack of visual 
and verbal experiences”. 
The schools, rather than 
compensating for the dep- 
rived physical conditions 
experienced at home, gen- 
erally just perpetuate them. 
In researching the report, 
“schools were discovered 
that have not been painted 
in years, rooms without 
windows, rooms with slop- 
ing floors, playgrounds that 
are bleak and dusty, 
inadequate in size and 
design’. 

“Broken homes and low 
economic status also en- 
courage emotional/behav- 
ioural problems” which 
initially must be dealt with 
by the classroom teacher 
“who is often deficient in 
supportative staff. . . who 
would have the opportunity 
to work with the parents in| 
identifying and dealing. 
with the problems”. 

Returns to the Vancouver 
School Board from elemen-, 
tary schools showed 34 


percent of their enrolment 
to consist of students for 
whom English is a second 
language. Northeast sector 
teachers are concerned 
about the lack of adequate 
resources and staffing to 
deal with these students. 
Not only is the immigrant 
child denied the right to a 
small English language 
class held back, but the 
large number of non- 
English speaking students 
in many classes forces the 
teacher to‘ see ‘as the 


number one priority the 
teaching of skills communi- 
cating the English lang- 
uage at the expense of 
other classroom subjects’’. 
“Thus children who know 


the English language are 
not stimulated or exposed 
to the degree that they 
might be if everyone 
understood the language.” 
In response to this problem 
Northeast sector teachers 
are asking for smaller class 
sizes in general and a 
marked expansion of exist- 
ing programs that ‘teach 
English to New Canadians, 
both adults and children. 


School 


The Vancouver 
Board has, according to 
Fillipoff, given strong sup- 
port to the initiatives taken 
by teachers. Fillipoff went 
on to say that unfortunately 
neither the Vancouver Sec- 


ondary Teachers’ Assoc- 
iation nor any of the 
student councils of secon- 
dary schools in the district 
have, as of yet, responded 
to the report. 


es? 


Br 
“ 99, 
Something to“cheers”about: 
Now the glorious beer of Copenhagen is brewed right here in Canada. 
It comes to you fresh from the brewery. So it tastes even better than ever. 
And Carlsberg is sold at regular prices. 


So let's hear it, Carlsberg lovers. “One, two, three... Cheers!” 
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